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<mmamay The union of 
beauty and utility 


is an ideal Which has been a source of inspiration 
over the centuries. The Walpamur Company 
has realised this ideal with its paints, 
enamels and varnishes of superlative quality. 
Meticulous care at every stage of manufacture 
maintains the quality which has won the 
Walpamur range international acclaim. 
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THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


Overseas factories in CANADA * SOUTH AFRICA * AUSTRALIA * EIRE 
t 


‘ 


‘SECOND CLASS POSTAGE POR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK N.Y 
Published week y cvery Saterday, fiftytwo times a year in London. England. 
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Scotland is traditionally the home of 
stills, but this one outdoes them/all: over 
35,000 barrels a day! Admittedly, they're 
barrels of crude oil; but crude oil is the 
first step in the production of petroleum, 
and that is just as important as the 
products of the other stills that Scotland 
is so proud of, 

This particular giant is part of the 
expansion and modernisation pro- 
gramme of the Grangemouth refinery, 
and has been designed, engineered and 


constructed for the British Petroleum 
Company's Refinery at Grangemouth 
entirely by Kellogg International Corp- 
oration. This is but one example—the 
vast installations at K winana in Australia 
are another— of K.LC’s ability to serve 
the chemical refining and processing 
industries. Our engineers will welcome 
the opportunity to explain to you how 
K.LC. co-ordinates and controls the 
innumerable tasks and expenditures 
associated with building a new plant. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON wW.i 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS * THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * BUENOS AIRES * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BAASILEIAA 
RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA © CARACAS 
Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW TORK 
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The st is told of a Persian king whose love of luxury was so 
great that he employed reiays of slaves to bring snow 
from the mountain tops to coo! his wine. 


Today it is less trouble and certainly less expensive to 
consult Temperature Limited about your problems of 


AIR CONDITIONING AND 
REFRIGERATION 


~ + a 
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EARS erie: 


@ ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS ®@ LIQUID CHILLING PLANTS 


© PACKAGED REFRIGERATION © AIR CONDITIONING SQUIPMENT 
PLANTS UP TO 1000 TR CENTRAL 
®@ SEER CELLAR COOLERS STATION PLANT 


_ Economy ; Ease of installation ° Simple Maintenance 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONOON SWE 
Largest producer of packaged air cooling plants outside the U.S.A. 
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John Harvey of Bristol are expanding! 


Oace again John Harvey Ltd. of Bristol have chosen TR Services for their new 
100,000 sq. ft. bond and bottling warehouse at Whitchurch, Bristol. This building 
embodies a revolutionary system of mechanical handling which enables comparatively 
few operators to handle the entire production. Another aspect of time saving at Whitchurch 
is the attention paid to good communications and time recording. That is why you will 
find TR Services at work in these new premises where they are providing internal telephones 
(100 line PAX)—linked by tie lines to their Bristol Head Office—synchronised clocks and 
time recorders. : 

John Harvey & Sons Ltd. have been TR subscribers since 1922 and have chosen 
TR Services in three of their other premises in the United Kingdom, 


fread ave 7R Ferviced, _. 


A complete service in business and industrial ications offered on a rental basis. 

These services, which are used by over 30,000 organisations in industry and commerce, 

include Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting, Staff Location and Time Control, 

TR Security (watchman protection, fire detection and alarms). Full details of how 
TR Services can help you will be sent on request. 


OPERATING TR SERVICES 


(Dept. 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE : LONDON - S.W.7 - Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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Cdstrol House 
> : and 
} WALLSPAN 


pF dll tHe 
mo way up! 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING — 
BY WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS — ON 
LONDON’S NEWEST LANDMARK. 
VERY SPECIAL WALLSPAN TOO — 
PRE-ASSEMBLED — GOES UP 
QUICKER — MAKES BUILDINGS 
READY SOONER 


Cestrol House, Marylebone Road, London — 
new offices for C. C, Wakefield & Co. Lid. 
A development of the Hammerson Group 
of Companies. 
Architects : Gollins, Melvin, Ward and 
Partners in association with Sir Hugh Casson, 
Neville Conder and Associate . 

\ Contractors : Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Lid. 
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Bulidings gq up much quicker with | fraction of the tome it takes by other methods. Cntetty inte buildin enante- 
PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN. Most ofthe On the towtr of Castrol House for instance, ask your architect about 
assembly is done at the factory while the it went up at the rate of 2 floors a week ! PRE-ASSEMBLED WAL!LSPAN 
building is still in its early stages. When the 


Wallspan is needed, it arrives at the site in frum levkeng buildrng prodncés 


complete pre-assembled units — goes up in a 


Wiliams & Wiliams aiso make stee! windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, 
movable steel and glass partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing and many other products. 

WILLIAMS &2 WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS - 

WILLtAMS HOUGE - 87-38 HIGH HOLBORN :- 
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Via the Polar Route... 


THE ONLY 
DAILY JETS to 


WEST COAST - 


USA 


SERVING SEATTLE, 
PORTLAND, 

SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES 


Now, from Paris and Lendon, Pan Amer- 
ican offers a total of 7 polar jets a week. 

Aboard Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers*, 
you'll enjoy the speed and comfort of pure 
jet travel ... Pan Am’s renowned in-flight 
service, including meals by Maxim’s of 
Paris. And no other airline can give you 
the feeling of comfort you get from Pan 
American’s vast jet experience —the fact 


eg 


is Pan American has flown more overseas 
jet passengers than any other airline! 

For your Jet Clipper reservations— 
either first-class President Special or low- 
fare Rainbow service—call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American. 

Attention exporters: This Polar Route 
service means stil] more Jet Clipper Cargo 
service to the U.S.A. — orende-sare, neg. U.s. vat. O8. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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This essay is presented by AEI to mark the Tercentenary of the Royal Society 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


This unbreakable continuity which begins as a page of mathematics... 
_ Or an experiment in a laboratory and ends (if it can ever be said to end) 
in the happiness or despair of men and women. 


NDER the heavy blackness of a 

Nigerian evening a dozen Africans 

are peering through a hedge. Their 
faces are alight with excitement. They 
watch in astonished silence. Beyond the 
hedge is the verandah of a private house 
and on the verandah a ghost-white image 
on a television screen. 


A mile away, in a busy thoroughfare, . 


African boys sit in clusters under the 
street lamps. They are studying for School 
_ Certificate. They have to do their home- 
work in the street, for there is no light at 
home except a candle in the corner of the 
room. 

These scenes epitomize the impact of 
the electrical industry on civilization. To 
catch the drama of it in 1960 one has to 
go to countries like Africa and India, but 
in 1860 the drama was being played in 
Europe. That was the time of the cable- 
laying boom; Londoners still marvelled 
at the fact that messages could be sent 
instantaneously from England to France, 
and two young engineers, WERNER and 
WILLIAM Siemens, were planning a cable 
(the plan was fulfilled eleven years later) 
to link Europe with India. 

Instantaneous communication: this is the 
paramount contribution which electrical 
engineers are making to the world. Power 
is carried instantaneously from waterfalls 
to cities. Messages are carried from one 
continent to another. Ideas are carried to 
television screens in millions of homes. 
The is put to work in a steel plant, 
an X-ray therapy apparatus, a reading 
lamp over a desk. The messages pledge a 
contract and announce an election and 
break a heart. The television screens dis- 
play a crooner, a Western, a smart young 
man reading the news. 

Europeans have had little more than a 
century to adjust themselves to the shock 
of instantaneous communication and the 
shock is only now reaching millions in 
* Africa and Asia, destroying centuries of 
tradition, driving society at a fresh pace. 
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It is not sufficient to understand the tech- 
nology which causes the shock: the shock 
itself must be understood too. 

A technological achievement does not 
stand by itself. Jt can be understood only 
if it is regarded in the context of its 
history. It stretches back through Sales- 
manship, production, design, to the scien- 
tific work which made the achievement 
possible; it reaches forward into social 
arid economic changes which follow the 
achievement. Technologists in the steam 
age were not fully aware of this unbreak- 
able’continuity which nS as a page of 
mathematics in a notebook or an experi- 
ment in a'laboratory and ends (if it can 
be said ever to end) in the happiness or 
despair of men and women. In the 
electrical age technologists have become 
aware of this continuity; they realize they 
cannot confine their interest to technology. 
They know that every achievement in the 
electrical industry is inseparable from the 
science out of which it grew and the 
society in which it will bear fruit. A 
factory making electric generators, for 
example, cannot be understood in isola- 
tion. Its activity begins in schools and 
technical colleges and univérsity labora- 
tories, where ideas germinate and interests 
are formed, and its influence can be fol- 
lowed after the generators are installed: 
into Indian villages, ipating the 
people from poverty and dissolving the 
constraints of caste; into the minds of 
Africans, detribalizing them and moulding 
their ideas into patterns of the twentieth 
century; into the Arab world, equipping 
it with tools for its resurgent nationalism; 
into the industrial towns of Britain, creat- 
ing new opportunities for employment 
and new conditions for family life. I 
is no wonder that industry has become 
one of the patrons of learning. The 
technologist is irrevocably involved in 
mankind. 

Of course, this is no sentimental involve- 
ment, no woolly gesture of good will 


Technology draws its nourishment from 
three hundred years of scientific thought. In 
1660 Boyle published an engraving of his 
vacuum pump, one of the ancestors of the 
modern television tube. 


toward boffins and sociologists. In the 
electrical industry it is a hard-headed 
recognition of two facts: the first, that 
technology draws its nourishment from 
three hundred years of scientific thought; 
the second, that the achievements of tech- 
nology change men’s minds, and that it is 
essential that these changes should be 
understood. 


ROBERT BOYLE’'S LEGACY 


Consider an example which illustrates 
one of the implications of electro-tech- 
nology. The moment when a dozen 
Africans saw a television programme for 
the first time was the consummation of a 
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process which started in the year when 
the Royal Society was founded and which 
will continue into an unfathomable future. 
Television screens, like X-ray tubes, radio 
valves, cyclotrons, and electron micro- 
scopes, require high vacua. Only in the 
last thirty years has it become practicable 
to make really high vacua, but this com- 


from Rosert Boye. At a country house 
in Beaconsfield, exactly three hundred 
years ago, BovLe wrote an essay, in the 
form of a letter to his nephew, on the 
properties of a vacuum. He called it “the 
spring of the air’. In it he describes one 
of the earliest vacuum pumps, but the 
importance of his essay lies not in a 
technique but in a leap of imagination. 
Bovie helped to strip off the mystical 
jargon which had surrounded the idea 
of a vacuum since the time of ArisToTLe, 
and he substituted what the first historian 
of the | Royal Society called “positive 
all things as near to Mathematical plain- 
ness as they can”, Boyie’s essay is 
leisurely and discursive. Few technolo- 
gists could be bothered to read it to-day. 
At the time he wrote it the relevance 
to industry lay concealed nearly three 
centuries beyond the imagination of his 
contemporaries. But when technologists 
needed to understand the properties of a 
vacuum there was awaiting them a legacy 
of nearly three centuries of research. It 
can truly be said that Bovie’s thought is 
one of the scientific ingredients of a 
television set. 

Boy e's work is only one example—and 
a comparatively unfamiliar one—of the 
massive foundation of science which 
underlies the electrical industry. Even less 
familiar examples could be found, for 
instance, in the work of botanists who 
germinated seeds of the rubber tree at 
Kew, to be used to start plantations in 
Malaya: an episode which assured the 
electrical industry of a supply of insulating 
covers for cables. And the familiar names 
—Farapay and Hertz and RUTHERFORD, 
for instance—are now revered among the 
patron saints of technology; their rele- 
vance is indeed so obvious that it would 
seem impossible to overlook the young 
Faradays and Rutherfords who may be 
working in laboratories to-day. But they 
could easily be overlooked, for to-day's 
Faradays and Rutherfords are working at 
problems which have no forseeable appli- 
cation to *«chnology. There is no way to 
predict the significance of their work to 
the technologies of fifty years hence. 
Accordingly, industry supports science for 


[ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT] 
its own sake in the belief that all science 
is potentially relevant to technology, and 
that modern industry must breathe the 
very atmosphere of science. 


THE LEAP OF IMAGINATION 
To a man whose life is spent among 
practical things it is a surprising atmos- 
phere, this atmosphere of science. The 
popular impression of how a scientist 
works is very far from the truth. Science 
fiction would have us believe that the 
scientist is a passive recorder of facts. As 
BRONOWSKI once put it, scientists are 
pictured as “going off to work in the 
morning . . . in a neutral, unexposed state. 
Then they expose themselves like a photo- 
graphic plate. And then in the dark room 
or laboratory they develop the image . . .” 
and some new formula appears. The un- 
expected truth about scientists is that their 
tools of trade are abstractions, symbols, 
and imagination. The abstractions are 
indeed derived from observations and 
checked against observations, but the 
essence of scientific thinking is abstraction 
from reality, the leap upstream, the 
symbol. To have watched FARADAY at 
work, fixing a magnet inside a coil of wire, 
would have given no inkling of his genius. 
His unique contribution to science was a 
leap of imagination: tc conceive a field of 
force between the wire and the magnet. 
A field of force has no material basis: 
“What this state is”, he wrote, “cannot 
yet be declared.” But this did not matter. 
As soon as he began to think, wire and 
magnet were forgotten: FARADAY entered 
a world of abstraction. “The mutual 
relation of electricity, magnetism, and 
motion”, he wrote, “may be represented 
by three lines at right angles to each 
other . , .”” Sheer symbolism; and from 
this symbol stems the London Under- 
ground, the Kariba dam, and the beautiful 
fabric of field physics. 

The purpose of science is to understand 
Nature, but science works by picking out 
abstractions from Nature (shape from a 
crystal, pressure from a gas, resistance 
from a wire) and transforming them into 


weapons for the conquest of Nature. The 
realities of science are concepts: not wire 
and magnet but current and electro- 
motive force; not glassware and pumps 
but pressure and volume. The scientist's 
creed is a paradox: that without symbols 
reality is out of reach. No wonder 
industry did not immediately take to 
science: a scientist's pattern of thought is 
so much like a poet's. 
PACE-MAKER IN SCIENCE 
Imagination in science has constantly 
to be Gietgtnes, Geaty Sah cieeaeien 


has to be referred back to Nature and if 
it is inconsistent with Nature it is jet- 
tisoned. This involves experiment, and 
experiment involves technical skill. As 
science becomes more subtle this reference 
back to Nature becomes more difficult. 
The progress of science may be held up 
for years because apparatus cannot be 
devised to make the observations neces- 
sary to check an abstraction. It is at this 
stage that industry comes to the aid of 
allies and history has proved that this 
alliance is as necessary for science as it is 
for industry. Indeed technology is often 
the pace-maker for scientific advance. In 
the nineteenth century, for example, the 
pace of research into the structure of 
animal and plant cells was set by the 
firms which designed microscopes. More 
recently the production of an electron 
microscope may be regarded as a major 
contribution to scientific thought. In 
biology alone it has opened up a new and 
fantastic world of the infinitely small; it 
has already illuminated subjects as diverse 
as human heredity and the synthesis of 
sugar in leaves. Perhaps the most vivid 
example of the contribution which indus- 
try can make to science comes from the 


turned into energy the amount of energy 
would be equal to the mass multiplied by 
an astronomical figure, the square of the 
velocity of light. To test this it was 
necessary to smash an atom. Two Cam- 
bridge physicists, Cockcrorr and WaAL- 
TON, devised a way to do this (by directing 
a stream of protons against a film of 
lithium); but the equipment for the 
experiment could not conveniently be 
made in a university laboratory. The 
electrical industry came to their help. The 
success of their experiment is a vivid 
example of the pattern of partnership in 
modern scientific discovery: it is a fabric 
woven of symbolism and imagination on 
the one hand and the resources of 
industry on the other. 


THE SOCIAL FRUITS 

Technology has its roots in science. Its 
fruits are in the lives of men and women. 
For some years industry has recognised 
its responsibility toward research in 
science and mathematics, forerunners of 
the machine. More slowly, and with some 
misgivings, industry is now coming to 
realise that its responsibility does not end 
with making, installing and servicing the 
machine; it has some sort of responsibility 
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(continued ) | 


\| . till to be defined—toward research on 


the consequences of the machine and its 
influence on society. 

This responsibility has to be focussed 
before it cah be defined. It is in the under- 
developed countries that it comes most 
clearly into focus. In India (for example) 
there are still some half a million towns 
and villages without electric light or 
power. Millions of the people of India 
still measure power by the amount a man 
can lift or a bullock can pull. The roads, 
lined with banyan trees red with dust, still 
carry an endless procession, as they have 
for a thousand years: people walking, 
silent, barefoot, with burdens on their 
heads; the women in saris of yellow or 
scarlet, the men with white cotton dhotis 
water jugs, six-foot bundles of sugar cane, 
baskets of chickens. And suddenly the 
technological revolution has swept across 
this ancient civilisation. Little naked 
children running about the streets will 


soon take for granted steel mills, factories — 


making transformers, electric light, radio. 
The massive five-year plans of the Indian 
Government will, in one generation, dis- 
solve away centuries of custom and tradi- 
tion. Since 1949, to take one example, a 
hydro-electric plant on the Cauvery River 
has poured hundreds of megawatts of 
power into Madras. The industrialist ‘is 
hn mig 
adaaaein ene eae, 
rators and switchgear of this hydro- 
electric station; he can trace the stream of 
thought back to its souce among) the 
physicists of the nineteenth century. But 
he has not yet spent much time following 
the stream forward into the Indian 
villages, into the minds of men who are 
accustomed only to the slow movements 
of cattle and the imperceptible growth of 
crops. Consider NAYAN SUBBARAM and 
his family, who live in an Indian village 
and make a living by weaving khadi on a 


> 
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foot-loom: what will happen to his house- 
hold when electricity comes to his village, 
bringing light, radio, and a cinema? Can 
he and his neighbours be helped to cross 
in one generation a bridge which the 
British people spent ovef a century in 
crossing? Not enough is known to 
answer these questions, yet it is as 
important to study the impact of tech- 
nology on NAYAN SuBBARAM as it is to 
study the impact of science on technology. 
Industry, already concerned with prob- 
lems in physical science which precede the 
machine, is inevitably becoming concerned 
with problems in human science which 
follow from the machine. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty. 
By the time the physical sciences attracted 
the attention of industry they were already 
mature, sophisticated, professionalised, 
with nearly two centuries of achievement 
behind them. The human sciences are still 
naive and groping. Nevertheless, pioneers 
in this field must be encouraged; among 
them may be men who will do for the 
human sciences what Boye did for 
pneumatics, For some time to come, 
studies on the influence of technology on 
society are more likely to earn the respect 
and support of industry if they are modest 
in scope, specific in intention, and tenta- 
tive in conclusion. There is plenty of 
opportunity for such studies as these; 


without them, technologists will never - 


comprehend the full sweep of their 
subject. 

This full sweep can already be discerned 
dimly in one recent episode in electro- 
technology: the production of the tran- 
sistor. In 1897 Hatt did some simple 
experiments which enabled him to calcu- 
late the mobility (of electrons in a con- 
ductor. At the tine the experiments had 
no conceivable relevance to industry. 
Years later the Hatt effect (as it was 
called) was taken up and applied to the 
behaviour of electric currents in a semi- 
conductor, the rare element germanium, 
which is extracted from the flues of gas 
works. The result is common knowledge: 
in 1948 it was announced that transistors, 
made from germanium, could take the 
place of radio valves. They had three 
immense advantages: they used much less 
current, they occupied much less space, 
and they lasted much longer. Already the 
transistor has set up waves in society 
which are travelling in many directions. 
It is essential for information-equipment 
in rockets; it exposes. new horizons in 
those branches: of applied mathematics 
which require large electronic computers ; 
it has made possible the pocket radio 


Reprints of this essay are available from the Central Information Department, (E]1), 
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receiver, which runs for months on a 
four volt battery. 

The transistor is likely to work a 
revolution in the developing countries of 
the world; for radio receivers which run 
from the mains, or even from accumula- 
tors, are out of the question in a town 
where there is no electricity, whereas a 
radio receiver which needs no attention 
beyond the replacement of one dry battery 
once or twice a year is quite practicable. 
It could, for example, bring some 60 mil- 
lion people in tropical Africa in touch 
with the Western world. As the tribes of 
Nigeria and Ghana coalesce into nation- 
‘hood, it js the transistor radio which will 
draw them together, unite them to their 
leaders, and preserve among them a 
common tongue. Through broadcasting 
studios and power stations the electrical 
industry has created new nerve centres for 
the nations. 

It is for reasons such as this that in- 
dustry is involved in the whole sweep of 
discovery, from pure mathematics to 
sociology. It is involved, too, in education, 
which is the technique for transmitting 
human experience from one generation to 
the next, Indeed industry is itself partak- 
ing on a massive scale in the education of 
technicians and technologists. Through 
technical education in Germany in the 
nineteenth century, wrote WERNER SIEMENS 
in 1874, “thousands of co-workers in 
science .. . have sprung up”. For fifty 
years and more the electrical industry 
has produced its own co-workers \ in 
science through schemes of apprenticeship 
training; and in doing so new techniques 
of teaching have been devised and (more 
important still) unexpected potentialities 
of skill have been discovered in quite 
ordinary men and women. Modetn 
apprenticeship-training schemes have im- 
proved the “trainability” of man. A few 
years ago it could have been said that the 
rate of \learning had not improved since 
PLaTo taught in the Academy. This is no 
longer true; and the demonstration that 
even the ancient technology of teaching 
can be made more efficient is one of the 
contributions which industry has made to 
learning. , 

Technology faces its implications. The 
whole spectrum of human enquiry, from 
the symbolism of the mathematician to 
the case histories of the social worker, 
illuminates the design and manufacture of 
a machine. Technological achievement is 
one instant in a pwocess which begins at 
the sources of science and flows until it 
joins the tides of society. E. A, 
July 1960. 
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The Wings of 
a Rocket 


OW peaceful, in retrospect, were the slopes of the summit. Western 
H diplomats who now have to watch Mr Khrushchev pouring abuse on 

the American administration, brandishing rockets “ in defence of Cuba ” 
and threatening to rush “to the rescue”) of the Congo, and making nonsense 
of the disarmament debates, must wistfully the not-so-distant past 
when the Soviet leader was an affable climber, restraining the revolutionary zeal 
of his Chinese ally. It was then that some western chanceries were watching 
Mr Khrushchev’s every step to decide whether he was of sufficiently good 
behaviour to be entitled to a seat at the top. How near—and how far. 

But the Western leaders cannot yet afford reminiscence. The ten weeks that 
have elapsed since the mountaineering disaster at Paris have thrown some light 
on the new Soviet policy. The initiatives taken by the Kremlin during this 
time, and those that were not taken ; the innumerable notes dropped into the 
diplomatic bag, and the no less frequent speeches by Soviet leaders; the 
apparently esoteric discussion among the communist leaders at Bucharest in 
June on the merits of “co-existence "—all this makes it easier now to assess 
the shifts in Soviet strategy and the chances of yet another change. 

- The two important novelties in Russia’s post-summit line are the violent 
attacks on the Eisenhower administration and the more active interference in 
the affairs of a and Latin America. Not so long ago the Russians were 
busy invoking spirit of Camp David and claiming that all problems could 
be solved peacefully with Washington. Now Mr Eisenhower is treated as a 
villain and a mere toy of the Pentagon. Paris and London are attacked as the 
subservient tools of Washirgton. The Russians are seeing the American evil 
hand all over the world and watching their own sky, with itchy fingers on 
the trigger, for spy-planes. But all this, however dangerous, could still be 
reversed, since Moscow attributes the change to Mr Eisenhower’s bad faith. 
Mr Khrushchev could, if he wanted, seek to resume relations with the next 
President on a new footing. 

The Soviet encroachment on what once seemed to be accepted western spheres 
of influence is a by-product of the nuclear balance of power. It is generally 
assumed that a communist attack on any Nato territory, or a western attack on 
the territory of the Soviet block, would precipitate a world conflagration. In the 
first postwar decade it was also assumed that the Russians could be kept out 
of other areas, essentially by virtue of the superior western deterrent. The 
sputnik destroyed this assumption. Brinkmanship became a game for two or 
for none. Mutual non-interference became the alternative to competitive 
intervention. The Soviet threats addressed to Britain and Israel ‘during the Suez 


AN ANGLO-SOVIET DIALOGUE 


Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, published on July 30th an article contri- 
buted by The Economist on the subject “ Disarmament and Economics,” 
together with a reply by Literaturnaya Gazeta. Both articles will appear 
in The Economist next week. 





Algerian policy. Links with anti-colonial struggles are an old 
communist tradition and Mr Khrushchev's critics could argue 
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existence.” If war were inevitable, the search for an agreement 
with the Americans that attempted to limit the conflict to 
essentially economic ition would not make sense. By 
having the doctrine of co-existence reasserted at an inter- 
national communist mecting, Mr Khrushchev left at any rate 
an opening for himself to resume negotiations with another 

His handling of the Berlin crisis so far confirms this thesis. 
He has threatened time and again to sign a separate treaty 
with the German Democratid Republic, but the threat still 
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Union could gradually reduce its arms bill, shifting resources to 
more productive uses. These seemed to be Mr Khrushchev’s 
objectives when he first set out on the road to the summit. 
A wish can be something less than imperative. Confusing 
Mr Khrushchev’s desire with compulsion—and playing, there- 
fore, hard to get—the political spokesmen of Bonn Paris 
may have misled the western alliance before May. The Soviet 
Union was not, and is not, compelled to accept western terms. 
It can, persist in its current line, bordering on brinkmanship, 
for a long time, drawing confidence from its ballistic missiles. 
Thanks to a fast-growing national income it can pursue both 
guns and butter. The isation of the Soviet armed 
Sinise thon to sent diihun tia Sheek olen she Reale we aieee 
up this growth even without a deal with the West. Naturally, 
a relaxation of international tension and an agreement on dis- 
armament would help the Soviet leaders to foster the expansion 
of their country’s economic power, a process in which they 
apparently see not only a boost to their own position but also 
the chief means for the ultimate world victory of communism. 
Although events have confirmed that Mr Khrushchev will not 
pay an unlimited price, he is quite likely to resume bargaining 
with President Eisenhower’s successor. 
\ 


ET, even if negotiations were resumed, they would restart 
under less favourable auspices for the western powers than 
a year ago. Mr Khrushchev cannot run the risk of yet another . 
setback. For all his dexterity, he probably would not survive 
if once again he appeared to his colleagues as a dupe, whose 
only reward for his clowning was an invitation to an innocuous 


more tangible inducement ; such an inducement might 
signing of a treaty suspending nuclear tests. 
Russians have now made it plain that future 


armament can be seriously meant. 

The immediate prospect, before a new American President 
sits firmly in the saddle, looks gloomy. Moscow will not resist 
the temptation to\use the interval to weaken the American 
hold on foreign bases, by threatening or wooing the countries 
in question, and to intensify its campaign in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. It is partly this prospect, and the feeling that 
there is on the western side a vacuum needing to be filled, 
that has impelled General de Gaulle to choose this moment 
to press on with his plans, discussed in the immediately follow- 
ing article, for a political co-ordinating body in western Europe. 
Algeria is a potential next item on Moscow’s agenda. Berlin, as 
always, is another. 

What can be done to shorten this interval, or to minimise 
its dangers ? In the first place, the western powers could well 
revise their policies in a number of areas, so as not to present 
Mr Khrushchev with openings as tempting as those of Cuba 
or the Congo. British and American representatives in the 
only remaining Geneva negotiation should do all they can to 
bring the project of a ban on nuclear tests near the stage of 
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actual signature. The western governments could use this 
period to agree among themselves on some of the matters on 
which they have been divided or confused—such as the order 
of priorities of a disarmament programme, and the minimum 
of inspection required to make it reasonably safe. It may be 
too much to hope that they can achieve a common view on the 
outlines of a possible interim agreement for Berlin, but they 
might be able to agree to avoid any demonstrative actions that 
could precipitate a Berlin crisis and lead Mr Khrushchev to 
do something irretrievable. There aré men in Moscow as well 
as in Peking waiting for such an occasion. Above all, the 
leading men of western Europe need to get the quarrel of the 
Six and the Seven out of the way. 

Such a programme may sound drearily cautious. There 
are people in the West, and not only in the Kremlin, whose 


$37 
panacea for peace is simply more boldness, more toughness, 
and more rockets for their own sake. But it is hard to believe 
that these men have any more confidence in their policy than 
the men of the tough faction in Moscow can seriously have 
in theirs. If the leaders of the western world have faith in 
the strength of their institutions and the resilience of their 
economies, they will—while never weakening their military 
guard—try to confine the inevitable contest to the social and 
economic field. The next President of the United States will 
find diplomatic mountaineering with the Russians an even 


‘ more difficult exercise than his predecessor did. There are 


still some illusions to be got out of the way, principally by 
the European allies, before his task may become even possible. 
If his route can be cleared in that way, the present dangerous 
hiatus will not have been wasted. 


A Summit for Europe ? 


What General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer discussed 


at Rambouillet 


ow that the Bundestag, the National Assembly, and 

the House of Commons have gone on holiday, the time 

seems to have come for a bout of summit diplomacy 
within western Europe ; all the more, since the idea has become 
current in Bonn and Paris that what is called a “ political 
vacuum ” exists in the councils of the West. It is to fill this 
notional vacuum, as it seems, that General de Gaulle and Dr 
Adenauer, who met at Rambouillet on July 29th and 3oth, 
have been considering ways of endowing western Europe 
with increased political weight. Some connection must exist 
between th ir meeting and the fact that Mr Macmillan and 
Lord Hor <\are to visit Dr Adenauer in Bonn on Wednesday. 
The Bonn government has said on the one hand that no such 
connection exists, on the other that it does and that this is a 
good thing ; the Foreign Office, at present passing through 
a political vacuum of its own, is frankly in the dark. 

What nobody doubts; however, is that General de Gaulle 
has judged the present moment suitable to press ahead with 
his plan for a joint political secretariat for western Europe, 
which met with opposition among the Six when he brought 
it up last year. The German journalists who followed Dr 
Adenauer to Paris were told there that they could expect the 
refurbished plan, when it was disclosed, to surprise them by its 
“ new and original form.” The new model has been described 
both as a permanent summit conference for western Europe, 
and as a modest chancery, supervised by a minister lent by 
the members (or some of them) in turn, three months at a 
time, under the distant eye of one of the heads of government, 
also in rotation. It may turn out to be different again. But 
the purpose, in any event, is to co-ordinate the external policies 
of the western European states and to concentrate their political 
will in a single organ, which would (if General de Gaulle were 
to approve of it) have to sit in Paris. The intended effect is to 
give western Europe more weight in the Atlantic alliance and 
in the world at large ; and to give France more weight all 
round. 

Why is the present moment judged particularly suitable ? 


time to get the Belgians to forget the objections that 
them block his plan last year. 

Equally, the failure of the summit conference comes into 
the French calculation. Mr Khrushchev’s behaviour in May 
revise cig Sion en Ar roo 
western resistance. While Mr Khrushchev makes hay, Mr 
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an unprecedented way, that the British must not be shut out. 
If there is to be a new organisation, it must not be exclusive ; 
eee or the Atlantic 

alliance fissured—though, it is truc, there was a suggestion 
oo 


[Dt saves seems to have found hime at Pais in 
dialectical corner. One objection to General de Gaulle’s 
ideas is that they point suspiciously in the direction of a third 
(and in some degree, anti-American) _ Another objection 
is that they point towards the Gaullist des patries, 
turning their back decidedly on the European Community as 
it has grown up at Luxemburg and Brussels. The new organ 
is to be inter-governmental and consultative, not supra- 
national ; it is not to be in Brussels ; no place is made in it for 
Professor Hallstein, whose pretensions to a separate political 
existence as president of the European Commission have from 
time to time received a sharp French snub. Dr Adenauer 
may have been asked to choose whether he wanted to stand 
by Community Europe, or keep the door open to Britain. 
Mysteriously enough, he appears at the moment to have chosen 
the latter. The “ European” principle will get a consolation 
prize in the fusion, under one roof at Brussels, of its three 
founder communities ; it may possibly even get satisfaction 
for another aspiration, the election instead of the nomination 
of its parliament. But the big prize will have slipped its grasp. 

In accepting this, Dr Adenauer may have faced Mr Mac- 
millan, in turn, with a difficult choice. He could not have 
joined a European Political Community without joining the 
European Community as a whole ; but he could join the De 
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Gaulle plan, if he were asked. Should he ? He may first ask 
a question himself: if a body is needed to co-ordinate the 
policies of the western European members of Nato, including 
Britain, what is wrong with an existing body, Western Euro- 

pean Union, which was set up in 1955 with precisely that 
ae ? Probably there is no satisfactory answer; and the 
British Government will be left to struggle with its habitual 
misgivings with very little to guide it. 

On balance, Mr Macmillan may well decide that if there 
is to be a new body, he will do more harm by staying out 
than by going in. Nobody has said much about the specific 
functions that the chancery, or secretariat, or western European 


- summit, or whatever it is to be, will perform. But fairly clearly 


one of the functions will be the co-ordination of foreign policy. 
Another will be joint defence planning, with all that that 
implies in the pooling of development resources for advanced 
new projects, such as General de Gaulle has set his heart on, 
and such as Britain has already found too costly for its resources 
alone. 

These are hardly matters that the British Government will 
wish to refuse to co-operate on ; and if it did, Nato would be 
no better off. Yet, if it cannot refuse to enter, it would be 
making a mistake to enter under any illusion at all that the 
problem of Britain’s relationship with continental western 
Europe was thereby solved ; it will not be. The Six and the 
Seven will remain, and with them the need for a decision on 
their future. A new body may confuse the existing situation, 
but can hardly clear it up. What Dr Adenauer and General 
de Gaulle offer will not, in fact, be the key to the European 
door ; assuming, that is, that they offer anything at all. 


-Mr Sandys’s Empire 


The new Secretary of State for Commonwealth ieee has 
the reputation of being Mr Macmillan’s trouble-shooter 


obverse of putting the Foreign Secretary into. the 
House of Lords proved last week to be putting the 
Commonwealth back into the House of Commons. 
Lord Home was not replaced by another nobleman (though 
several, including Lord Hailsham, were available) or by a con- 
ventional House of Commons frontbencher, but by no less 
controversial a figure than Mr Duncan Sandys. His appoint- 
ment was one of the most interesting features of the Govern- 
ment changes ; it is curious that there has ‘been so little reaction 
to it. Why, it may be asked, does Mr Macmillan ¢hink that 
Mr Sandys is the best man for Lord Home’s old job ? 

‘It is an intriguing question. His qualifications for handling 
the reputedly delicate if routine relations between Britain and 
the countries of the former Empire are not obvious. Mr 
Sandys is good where mountains of administrative work have 
to be moved, unpopular decisions fought through, complex 
legislation mastered and brought to the statute book. He 
denationalised steel, radically reformed the armed services, 
induced the aircraft firms to merge. In no case did he become 
popular with his civil servants or those he dealt with ; though 
if he inspired little love, he won respect. He worked till all 
hours ; he made up his own mind; he thereafter proved 


immovable by argument or criticism. 
Commonwealth needs ? 

It might be cynical to ask why Mr Sandys wants the 
Commonwealth. By promoting Lord Home, Mr Macmillan, 
if backhandedly, raised the political standing of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. By putting Mr Sandys, who does 
not lack ambition, into Lord Home’s shoes he has deliberately 
underlined its new significance. And the fact is that he has 
every reason to do so. The expanding Commonwealth is 
becoming a field where a foreign secretary can win his spurs. 
No less important from Mr Macmillan’s point of view it is 
also, here and now, a department badly in need of a new 
broom. In terms both of cabinet politics and past experience, 
Mr Sandys fills the bill. 

The CRO is a fast-growing department which has shown 
scant awareness that its responsibilities are over-reaching its 
modest resources of talent ; worse still, even less awareness 
has been shown that this hitherto placid ministry is moving 
towards a first-class crisis. Clearly, trouble in the Common- 
wealth, if it led to its decline and break-up, would be 
psychologically a major crisis for Britain and the Conservative 
government. The Commonwealth is Britain’s substitute for 


Is this what the 
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empire and past pre-eminence, as well as a political entity 
which exists because at this stage in the decolonialising process 
it is needed. Yet events in Africa now point to the probability 
that the Commonwealth is about to undergo its greatest strains 
since India became independent and republican. The halcyon 
days of the CRO are over ; it is drifting into the storm centre 
in the wake of the Colonial Office. 


oe immediately ahead are four groups of dangers which 
the Commonwealth has to negotiate. The first of these 
concerns South Africa ; the South African issue is precipitated 
by the determination of the government there to make ‘the 
Union a republic but to insist on an automatic right to remain 
in the Commonwealth, despite the mounting resolution of the 
newer Commonwealth countries to show their detestation of 
apartheid by resisting this. The second stems from the tide 
of African nationalism which, in no way checked by the Congo 
fiasco, is intent on breaking up Britain’s own model for the 
solution of racial problems in Africa—the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland—and which is hastening many other 
African countries, only relatively better equipped for self 
government than the Congo, towards independence. These 
difficulties are complicated by African ambitions to create new 
groupings in Africa across “‘ Commonwealth” frontiers. 

The third group of problems are those produced by the 
very expansion of the Commonwealth: the pressing need to 
help the weaker brethren with | administrators, technicians, 
capital and practical aid of all kinds, on the scale practised 
under colonialism but skilfully deodorised ; and the vexed issue 
of the smallest territories and their eligibility for Common- 
wealth membership—an issue often discussed, now under study 
by an inter-Commonwealth committee, but yet unsolved. The 
fourth problem, little less urgent than the others, is the balanc- 
ing of the claims of the Commonwealth, so expanding yet so 
strained, against the need for Britain to come to terms with 
the European common market, even if this should involve 
abrogations of sovereignty that might be thought to com- 
promise the Commonwealth concept or to unsettle the solidest- 
seeming part of the Commonwealth structure—the relations 
between Britain and the white dominions. 

Set out in these terms, the need for an urgent rethinking of 
Commonwealth policy can certainly claim the full energies of 
a minister of Mr Sandys's relentless determination. 

In Africa, Mr Sandys will encounter right away the new 
forces that threaten the old formulas by which the 
Commonwealth reconciled diversity and disharmony among 
its members.. Ghana and Malaya have now instituted very 
complete official boycotts of South African goods ; Ghana is 
turning the category of prohibited immigrant against South 
African nationals unless they profess disagreement with 
apartheid. These, however, are only the first shots in the 
battle to be fought if the South African referendum to be held 
on October 5th gives Dr Verwoerd his fiercely sought mandate 
to declare a republic. Malaya and Ghana (and by then probably 
Nigeria) will withhold their agreement to have the Republic 
of South Africa in the Commonwealth—and, if they persist, 
the Asian states may seek to add their vetoes. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the South 
African government now views such an eventuality as a dis- 
aster. On the contrary, Dr Verwoerd’s remarks this week show 
that he contemplates thereupon withdrawing with dignity 
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from the Commonwealth into true Afrikaner independence, 
but will cannily suggest to Britain that amends can be made, 
and the real ties, racial, cultural and financial, between the two 
countries be recognised, by granting to South Africa a status 
like the Irish Republic, complete with imperial preference. 
To yield this might very well alienate the coloured Common- 
wealth, but coldly to refuse it could unleash a violent new 
controversy at home and perhaps in the other white dominions. 
Mr Sandys has maybe two months in which to make an 
agonising reappraisal of this dilemma: whether to persuade the 
Africans and Malayans that by kicking the Union out they are 
playing Dr Verwoerd’s game ; or to prepare Britain to choose 
between compromises that deceive nobody and finally casting 
its lot. 


I Central Africa, however, he faces in company with Mr 
Macleod another, similar and inescapable dilemma. In 
African eyes the CRO is as responsible for the Federation as 
the Colonial Office. If Mr Macleod gives the Africans all that 
they demand in the protectorates of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, it seems likely that Southern Rhodesia will withdraw 
from the Federation and seek the protection of South Africa 
(though this might not amount to a complete merger if South 
Africa left the Commonwealth). Ghana and Malaya might 
then raise the same objections to Southern Rhodesia’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth as to South Africa’s. If, on the 
other hand, Mr Macleod stands out against African demands 
for full self government in Nyasaland and, soon after, Northern 
Rhodesia, riots suppressed by British troops seem only too 
likely ; but these will at once bedevil Mr Sandys’s relations 
with Ghana and Nigeria. 

Much indeed will depend on the working partnership on 
central African policy between Mr Sandys and Mr Macleod. 
Mr Sandys is untrammelled by the relationship between Lord 
Home and Sir Roy Welensky, which grew up when the future 
seemed rosier but has threatened to become an embarrassment 
in the reappraisal of next year. Mr Macmillan has neatly cut 
this knot and made bedfellows of two of the most individual- 
istic of his ministers. If they do not hang together in central | 
Africa, they may well hang—politically—separately. But the 
same events that might leave Mr Macleod with two weak self- 
governing Central African states instead of a federal solution 
there would leave Mr Sandys with two countries out of the 
Commonwealth instead of one. 

Last week Mr Macleod alleviated one of Mr Sandys’s 
anxieties, by announcing the scheme to keep British ex- 
administrators and technicians at their posts after indepen- 
dence by paying them larger inducements directly out of the 
British taxpayer’s pocket. This, expensive as it may be, was 
the right thing to do ; some such scheme has been constantly 
urged by The Economist. It may have come too late to remove 
all concern over the future stability of Mr Sandys's newest 
Commonwealth client, independent Nigeria, but it should help 
him elsewhere. It nevertheless leaves him with a vast task 
of organisation, to pursue jointly with Mr Macleod, in creating 
appropriate agencies to operate the mass of post-independence 
aid which Britain must continue to give the African—and 
other—territories which are rushing to independence. Mr 
Sandys cannot afford in these critical years even a minor Congo 
fiasco in the Commonwealth. 

It would be easy to allow the piloting of the Commonwealth 
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what he had learned earlier as a champion of united Europe. 
He must not repeat it in his new office ; Britain is vitally 
involved in Europe. Whatever Mr Sandys tries to achieve in 
Commonwealth relations will be in vain if it does not fit the 
realities of Britain’s own place and needs in the changing 
world. 


Money Behind the Scenes 4 


The London theatre, at least, is alive artistically 


RITISH theatre—the story goes—is at one of its ebbs. 
A dozen plays have flopped in London this year. A play- 
wright has asked that the theatre should be supported 


Hook agrees to direct it, Giclson to play the lead. With this 
top-rank team Daubler’s have no difficulty in finding the rest 
the cast, a set-designer, and the financial becking (in a few 


big money for themselves, actors, backers, 


But matters may proceed quite differently. Each step is 


infected by doubt and uncertainty. Equity, the acters’ union, 
complains that there are a dozen British actresses who would 
_be better than Miss Horn. Meanwhile, one of the provisional 
cast has taken a film part ; another has been persuaded by his 
agents (who are anxious for their 10 per cent) to leave 
Peet Gia neat tp 6 deoes echle taamagnenent 
By now both Hook and Gielson have gone elsewhere, and 
though Daubler’s have scraped together the backing, theatre 
managers are not interested. One theatre is available, but it 
is much too big for this rather intimate production ; they have 
the choice of taking it and thus being sure they can get 
into London after the provinces, or of leaving it in the 
that something better will turn up. They leave it. - 
In the provinces, without stars or London reviews, the play 


1939; but in practice, the choice is small; in addi- 
tion, theatres like the Whitehall, the Royal Court, or | 


. (thomgfa Wont Side Sasry, bar te win eqpusd das dl westace- 
ments should be British, was allowed to open with an all- 


American cast). Equity is once again discussing whether 
anything can or should be done to cut down the numbers enter- 
ing the profession. ill this has little to do with the struggle 
to sign up one of the minority of box office names. 

But working capital is a problem. It can come from pro- 
fessionals, other managements, or any interested “ angel,” 
preferably in several large shares. There are not enough 
small backers available ; and if there are too few big ones, they 
may feel they can make conditions: wise managements write a 
non-interference clause into the contract. It is easy to find 
backers for the Oliviers and Guinnesses ; outsiders may even 
find it hard to get money into productions by the better-known 
reliable managements. A straight play in the West End will 
cost at least £5,000. Musicals need more: My Fair Lady 
needed £70,000, and Oliver! has been cheap at £15,000. (A 
Broadway straight play may cost $100,000.) The table on the 
opposite page sets out the details. 
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CAPITAL COSTS OF PRODUCING A ONE-SET PLAY 
IN THE WEST END 
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In addition, for a musical: orchestration 


By far the dearest item is the set. Its materials are mainly 
wood, canvas, and glue ; but about two-thirds of the total cost 
is in wages. This share is growing as theatrical labour becomes 
organised: the scene-painters are the latest to form their own 
union. Some companies, like the Old Vic or English Stage 
Company, save money by owning their own workshops. 
Scenery is valueless once the production is finished. 

Rehearsal fees have risen. Until last month, actors who 
would be making less than {20 a week when the play opened 
got £5 a week during rehearsal ; the £20 to £40 group could 
get as much, but only as deductible advance on salary ; the 
highest-paid got nothing. Now, under a new contract, all who 
will be making less than {£50 must be paid £7 a week during 
rehearsal. The salary itself has a West End minimum of 
£12 a week ; a supporting player may make up to £80, and a 
lead actor will generally receive a share of the gross takings 
up to 10 per cent with a guaranteed minimum of perhaps {100 
a week. salaries, like racing odds, are based largely on 
previous performance ; an actor established as a £30 a week 
man will demand this as his future minimum. Equity can 
play no greater role in this informal bargaining beyond fixing 
the minimum ; its main concern is conditions of work (which 
are defined in the 3,500 words of the standard “ Esher” 
contract). 

During the run, author and director take about 6 and 3 per 
cent, respectively ; set-designers, choreographers, and other 
auxiliaries may be on a percentage as well. The theatre can 
demand either a fixed rent (usually with a payment in advance), 
or between 30 and 40 per cent of gross takings. With a sure 
hit, managements prefer to pay rent ; an under-capitalised pro- 
duction may pay a minimal rent for the “bare walls” and 
bring in its own technicians and stage-hands to save money. 
Hat-check girls and programme-sellers must also be paid for ; 
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but this is easy going compared with the American union rules, 
which insist that any production with music must have a 
fourteen-piece band. Rent or share, the contract agrees that 
when takings fall below a fixed “ break-even” figure—say 
60 per cent of capacity—the play will come off. 


|S ig this figure, all depends on the London public. 
The pre-London provincial tour is used more as an 
extended rehearsal period than a test of audience reaction ; the 
provincial insistence on stars discourages managements who 
cannot or prefer not to engage them. Current London fashion 
favours modern drama and ignores cosy domestic comedy ; 
television may account for this since it is short on the first and 
all too long on the second. Flops are more sudden than they 
were ; high costs make it impossible to “ nurse” a play back 
into public esteem after a critical broadside, and there are 
plenty of clients waiting to hire the theatre. 

London is also doing well by its “ serious ” performers. The 
English Stage Company backs its own productions of plays 
by young authors for about a third of its programme, and for 
the rest brings outside backers in for more standard produc- 
tions. It is unlucky that with only 437 seats in its permanent 
home at the Royal Court (compared with 1,000 in an average 
West End theatre) even a hit can make little money. The 
Old Vic has completed its five-year working through Shakes- 
peare; about half next season’s plays will be Shakespeare 
(selected according to available cast and unfamiliarity, 
not according to the set book in GCE). Casts sign for a 42- 
week season ; though—as at the Royal Court—stars especially 
get less than in the West End (they are unlikely to make more 
than £60 a week), everyone has a guarantee of 42 weeks’ work. 
They also have a guaranteed audience: over the last ten years, 
houses have averaged 76 per cent of capacity, and this year 
even in mid-July St Joan could draw 88 per cent, Richerd II 
67 per cent. Summer booking has been so heavy that in 
future the Old Vic may be able to follow everyone else and end 
the theatre’s uneconomic August closure. Joan Littlewood’s 
Theatre Workshop has in part been foiled by its own success ; 
it has been impossible to build up a permanent company as 
successive hits have transferred casts bodily to the West End. 

Neither the London theatre nor its public should protest 
too much. The public are getting entertainment at an 
absurdly low price. Seat prices have lagged far behind the 
cost of living ; a stall at Drury Lane has little more than 
doubled in price since 1850. In the theatre, there is plenty of 
money ; actors have at last got realistic minimum wages, as 
well as the chance of spare-time jobs on films or television: 
and it is probable that with theatres now open (or trying to be) 
all the year round instead of closing for the summer as they 
used to, more people are going to the London theatre than 
ever before. (This is used as an argument both for putting seat 
prices up and for keeping them down ; but it is for the sociolo- 
gist rather than the economist to decide whether the Londoner 
now has the theatre-going habit and would continue to go 
even if prices doubled, or whether he goes simply because 
prices are so low.) Finally, backers are still demonstrably pre- 
pared to forgo more secure undertakings in order to put money 
and time into a theatrical gamble. In London at least, the 
theatre has not been superseded by other media of entertain- 
ment ; it has a secure part in a widened spectrum. The 
provincial theatre is quite another story. 
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Katangan Poker Game 


NYASALAND 


him Belgien Can M. Tshombe survive with- 
out ian troops in the background ? 
His chances would be improved if his 
Belgian civilians, who run mines and 
i the province, do not take to their 
at the sight of the first blue helmet. 
The Swedes and Moroccans, if there are 
enough of are the most reliable 
policemen the has to offer. If life goes 
on normally, M. Tshombe’s prospects—at 
least in \securing looser federal ties with 


» wants and, given time to 
make the point abundantly clear to 
Katangan opinion, M. Tshombe could hope 
to win general local backing for driving a 
hard financial bargain with the central 
government. If this type of solution were 
to take shape in the coming week, it would 
be a and realistic develo t. But 


1? Two things M.: Lumumba would 

not get in that case would be the Belgians 

or some considerable time ahead— 

the funds that are already badly needed in 
Leopoldville. 


Happy Ending? 


t is touch-and-go, as The Economist 


goes to whether the Nyasaland 

ituti conference will end with an 
agreement for an immediate, but limited, 
constitutional advance, endorsed and 


by Dr Banda. The alternative, an agree- 
er, with 


ti 


id 


3 


does not want rapid advance in Nyasaland, 
has its eyes mainly on the key territory, 
Nort ja. 

Dr Banda and the Malawi party have of 


_ course demanded these two things, as the 
real foundation of African selfrule, irrespec- \ 


tive of the effect on the Federation, though 
to them the more precedents Nyasaland sets 
for the Rhodesias the better. But the two 
demands are of unequal importance. If the 
ee roe won ministerial control of 
territorial matters and a great measure of 
cabinet government, but accepted something 
less than “one man one vote,” its leaders 
would be getting control of Nyasaland with- 
out trying to force Mr Macleod to accept 
proposals which pre-empt the Federal review 
and the Monckton report—things he can 
hatdly do. Mr Nyerere (whose party has 
won by un returns the Tanganyika 
elections before they are held) is so certain 
that N and Northern Rhodesia will 
eet rican-controlled government before 
ong that he has\suggested that the time is 
coming when the Nationalist leaders should 


op the breakup of Federation, in order 
to help Southern Rhodesian Africans to win 
eventual control in their territory (which 
they will not if Southern Rhodesia secedes). 
This is a sound argument ; but even if the 
Malawi leaders cannot see it, they are surely 
better off with the substance of power now, 
and they are well placed to win from Mr 
Macleod concessions that the UFP would 
regard as a defeat on the main issue. 


FRANCE AND AFRICA 


Watching Mr K 


IME is running out for the resumption 

of Franco-Algerian talks before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
meets on September oth. In this 
diplomatic predicament General de Gaulle 
has cause for concern over the uncertain 
noises issuing from Moscow. Mr 
Khrushchev, for years the foremost com- 
munist advocate of staying out of the 
Algerian problem, now seems to be in 
two minds. Last week he made an un- 
precedented, and fruitless, appeal to 
General de Gaulle to stop the execution of 
an Algerian terrorist. ,; on Monday, 
the Tass agency issued a stinging criticism 
of M. Debré’s foreign policy speech to the 
Assembly on July 25th. , Tass warned M. 
Debré about his close relations with 
Dr Adenauer, attackéd those French circles 
that favoured “the continuation of the 
bloody colonial war in Algeria,” and 
declared that Belgium's Nato partners were 
behind the “aggression” against the 
Congo. The implication of General de 
Gaulle’s responsibility—not least on the 
Congo issue—was hardly concealed. 

Mr Khrushchev could, conceivably, be 
talking himself into something serious. He 
is expected to visit west Africa later this 
year—Accra and Conakry have issued 
standing invitations—and he may be con- 
sidering an even wider sweep through inde- 
pendent Africa. Addis Ababa could be one 
capital on his projected route: Mr 
Khrushchev entertained Emperor Haile 
Selassie in Moscow last summer. There 
are, besides, Soviet embassies in Cairo, 


. Khartoum and Rabat. The question is 


whether Mr Khrushchev could visit black 
Africa at this juncture without speaking 
flatly against French — in Algeria and 
thus both damaging prospect of future 
Franco-Algerian talks and burning the 
diplomatic bridge with Paris that he has 
sedulously—and despite Chinese and 
African criticism—kept in repair. 

So far, as an article on page 535 describes, 
Mr Khrushchev has not committed himself 
so deeply to the revived cold war that he 
cannot pick up the summit idea once more 
when the new American President is safely 
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‘in the White House. He has even shown 
signs of backtracking on the projected trip 
to Havana. He may now have to decide 
between his remaining hopes of negotiation 
with the West and the easy exploitation of 
France’s difficulties in Africa. If Mr 
Khrushchev were to add General de Gaulle 
to the lengthy list of summit opponents in 
Washington and Bonn, there would be even 
less chance of his sitting down with 
President Kennedy or President Nixon next 
year. \ 


‘ 


The Second Community 


I Nw the last weeks before France’s African 
partners in the Community set off for 
New York to cast their votes against 
General de Gaulle in Algeria, the Com- 
munity itself-has been undergoing a rapid, 
atid otherwise promising, evolution. This 
week has seen independence celebrations 
in three of the four Entente states in west 
Africa: M. Houphouet-Boigny’s Ivory 
Coast will follow suit tomorrow. By the 
end of the month all the Community 
members—except Mauritania—will be 
sovereign. Even Mauritanian independence 
has now been brought forward to Novem- 
ber 28th. The Second Community is almost 
in being, with a contractual, not an institu- 
tional, basis, and its executive council 
transmogrified into a Commonwealth prime 
ministerial conclave. 

The four Equatorial African states are 
following the pattern set by Mali and 
Madagascar in June, negotiating their 
agreements with Paris before becoming 
sovereign. M. Houphouet-Boigny and his 
partners intend to hold their hands until 
they have achieved full United Nations 

It is no surprise that, as a result, 
relations between the Entente and M. Sekou 
Touré in Conakry have never been better. 
Exactly what terms M. Houphouet-Boigny 
expects to negotiate with Paris is not yet 
clear. It cannot, however, be s 
that if one of the Entente’s first acts in New 


ship during his talks in Paris last week 
be a small straw in i 


TRADE UNIONS 


Labour and the Party 


party's 
debates, at its annual conference a month 
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later, on nuclear disarmament and public 
re Resolutions on be thee industrial 
subjects are conspicuous scarcity ; 
but a fine assortment of texts call for 
abandonment of nuclear weapons by Britain. 
After the resolutions committee has 
finished its horse-trading operations, the 
delegates will probably be faced with three 
alternatives. 

more militantly left-wing unions 
have tabled blunt calls for unilateral aban- 
donment of nuclear arms ; the Transport 
and General Workers (in the same words 
as they have used in their resolution for the 
Labour conference at Scarborough) call for 
“the permanent cessation of the manufac- 
ture or testing of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear wea ” without mentioning the 
word “ unilateral” ; the National Union of 
Railwa (whose annual conference voted 
for unilateralism by one vote, against the 
wishes of the union’s executive) aim their 
criticisms at the Government's expenditure 
on defence rather than at the wider aspects 
of policy. The doctrinal disagreement be- 
tween Mr Cousins of the TGWU and Mr 
Greene of the railwaymen promises an 
interesting trial of strength. ( two trans- 
port leaders were also rivals last week in 
Geneva, where Mr Cousins was voted off 
the executive of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation: owing to a procedural 
error, the American delegates failed in their 
intention of voting Mr Greene into his place, 
but they will soon have him there by 


Only one of the resolutions concerning 
public ownership expressly mentions Clause 
Four of the Labour Party constitution: 
here again the course of the debate depends 
largely on what happens during the process 

inging together the several resolutions 


e 543 


Power Strikes Again? 


resulting increase would be 
August 31st. The unions agree that 
shou insi 


interim wage increase while the new scales 
are being worked out. They warned the 
employers that an unofficial shop stewards’ 
commuttee is shortly to consider strike pro- 
posals, and declared themselves unable to 
restrain their members in their “ justified 
— at the delays. 

Electricity Council must move with 


to make them special payments of around 
30s. a week in settlement of their demand. 
The strike was called off, but was almost 
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simply be dismissed as propaganda. Usually 
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the Bundestag in Berlin is carried out. It 
poste: tee cn sen hy sone ll Hag ~ cane De 


Hn 


Hae 
i 


allies, however, are bound 
cautious. If holding the 
a prestige question it 
iously be difficult for them not to 
‘al dis- 


lig 
a 


ti 
vi 


expected to be enthusiastic about 

ing that both touches on the same 

icate issues of principle, and just might 
precipitate a major row. 


Us 


Victory without 
Enthusiasm 


HE elections to the first Cyprus House 
of Representatives took place on 
Sunday with little excitement and _ less 
enthusiasm. Only cent of the Greek 
electorate voted. is fact, though not 
encouraging, should probably not be taken 
too tragically. The outcome of the elections 
was in any case assured ; only the extent 
of the triumph of Archbishop Makarios 
(and of Dr Kutchuk) was in doubt. 
The onl ition came from 15 Inde- 
pendents tei t Greeks and seven Turks) 
all of whom—rather surprisingly—were 
defeated ; seven of the Greek ts 
lost their deposits. Two of Dr Kutchuk’s 
defeated opponents are complaining of 


_crime of manslaughter. 


yA 
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reasons to oppose all or 
tunately, however, there om sign that the 
archbishop’s right-wing opponents intend 
to-give up their agitation against the settle- 
ment ; on ‘1 the 


Cypriots should hold a plebiscite on whether 
or not they wanted the Zurich agreements 
to be carried out. Archbishop Makarios will 
need to evoke some more positive enthu- 
siasm for the new republic if its progress 
after i day on August 16th is 
not to be seriously retarded by this sort of 
sniping. 


CRIME 


The Law of Murder 


ctus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea: 
there is no guilty act without a guilty 
mind—this maxim, since the time of Coke, 
has been the most honoured of the common 


_ law. Last week, in Smith’s case, it was 


virtually abolished by the House of Lords. 
If the maxim is to mean anything, it must 
mean that the test of guilt for crime isa 
subjective one—did the defendant intend 
to commit the crime ?—not an objective one 
—would a ae ea ee had he done the © 
act, be presumed to have had the necessary 
eine intent 2. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal, precisely because the trial judge had 
applied the objective instead of the subjec- 
tive test, quashed Smith’s conviction of 
murder, ing’ him guilty of the lesser 
¢ House of Lords 
has now overruled the Court of Criminal 
Appeal and held that an objective test must 
be applied. 

Furthermore, Smith, who it will be 
recalled shook a policeman from his car, so 
causing his death, was never accused of an 
intention to kill the constable, only of an 
intention to cause him grievous bodily harm. 
The case was thus one involving 
the dubious doctrine of implied malice, 
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FIRST FLIGHT On June 24, 1960 the Avro 748 touched down at Woodford airfield 
and ushered in a new age of low-cost turbo-prop flying. For the watching band of designers, 
technicians and officials, this first flight marked the climax of months of intensive effort 
developing a successor to that veteran jack-of-all-air-trades, the DC-3. 

Now the 748 has arrived! With all the robustness, simplicity and cheapness of its predecessor, 
it offers a level of performance and passenger comfort never achieved in any similar aircraft. 
Capable of operating under the most difficult conditions to be found in any world market, 
the 748 carries payloads of 44 passengers, or 10,990 Ibs. freight. Cruises at 230 knots high 
above the weather in smooth, pressurised comfort. 

New minds, new materials, and traditional Hawker Siddeley experience and know-how 
have made the Avro 748 possible. 


‘This is the cheapest aircraft of its kind on the market’"— The Aeroplane, September 11, 1959. 
HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 8 St. James's Square, London S.W.!. 


PACTS ON THE 746 
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existent” as far as investment policies are 

concerned. “So far, everyone looks after 

ae interests in this field—and loses 
y it.” 

Co-operation over the exchange of tech- 
nological information and over specific joirtt 
projects (like the oil pipe line from 
Kuibyshev to central Europe) has j 


been developing steadily. But the detailed 


business of ing which country can 

uce denote dhiuaae and cheaply is 

Id up not only by the reluctance of some 
the more i 


countries like 
Czechoslovakia and east Germany to sacri- 
fice any of their present advantages to the 
cause of communist integration, but also 
because communist economic planning 
tends to hinder rather than help economic 
co-ordination and specialisation. The 
domestic prices, for instance, in each com- 
munist country cannot be compared cither 
with world prices or with each other ; how 
then are the planners to their 
respective production costs ? lack of 
a common price system, moreover, prevents 
the development of multilateral trade within 
the block which would in its turn oil the 
wheels for greater economic co-ordination. 
In short, the communist planners may not 
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while so many obstacles remain immediately 
under their noses. 


PERSIA AND ISRAEL 


Disunited Dismay 


RESIDENT NASSER'S hasty decision to 

cut off diplomatic relations with Persia 

has landed the United Arab Republic on a 

limb. ite general Arab pain that the 

Se ee en ae tee 
i 


phasised that the important thing is to dis- 
suade Teheran from en facto 
into de jure recognition. Saudi 
Arabian and Sudan governments, having 
first promised solidarity against Persia, now 
find that they have a choice. Any chance 
that the Arab foreign ministers, who are due 
to meet at Beirut on August 22nd, would 
have found a subject to agree about has been 
destroyed by President Nasser’s haste. Mr 


find it so easy to look twenty years ahead Hazzaa Méajali, the Jordanian prime 


Teachers and Pupils 


Last year the number of schoolteachers in England and Wales increased by 
about 5,300 or 2 per cent, according to preliminary indications in the Ministry 
of Education’s annual report (“ Education in 1959,” HMSO, 14s. 6d.). But 
although, overall, staffing has improved, nevertheless up to January, 1959, the 
pupil-teacher ratio in secondary schools was still worsening ; at that date nearly 
two-thirds of senior schoolchildren were being taught in classes with more than 
30 pupils. 

Secondary schools will get some relief after this year when their numbers 
start to decline slowly ; they are expected to do so for five years. But although 
the “ bulge” has now passed through the primary schools, the number of young 
children is about to rise again, and by the end of this decade, primary schools 
may have to cope with about as many pupils as at their postwar 1957 peak. 
As a consequence, the total number of schoolchildren will decline by less than 
I per cent over the next few years, starting to rise again after 1963. (The chart 

and table refer to maintained or assisted primary and secondary schools in 
England and Wales.) 


STAFFING STANDARDS 
“THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS eernen es cane 
Men 


Nos. employed full- 
time jan., 1954.. 38, 


Juniorst Seniors* juniors 
and 


Yearly increases :— 
19 


1954 
“ey Pe ‘68 ‘70 

In the forecasts of the number of children at 
school, figures from 1966 for infants end 1968 
for juniors are based on assumed births. 


Nos. employed full- 
| time Jan., 1960 
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brought under a unified ownership in which 
the government of the day has a pre- 
dominant influence, it is too much to expect 
that opposition or criticism will have free 

scope, whatever facade of parliamentary 
| democracy may be preserved. 


MALTA 


Back to Square One 


R MACLEOD, after six months’ thought 

on Malta’s future, has decided to 
appoint yet another to go into 
it all again; Mr Mintoff needed less than 
a week to reject the commission and 
reiterate his demand for independence. It 
is next to impossible to imagine what the 
commission, which is to have a dis- 
tinguished Commonwealth member, can 
think up short of independence or a blank 
cheque to Mr Mintoff, that has not been 
tried already and failed. Presumably Mr 
Macleod a that the commission might 
make something like Singapore’s city-state 


LETTERS 
status look acceptable: in which case he 


ask Mr Mintofl to take a paid — 
pore, which, after making unt say 
ap taba exlenda 4 boa beboring 


Our abtdosidil lately in Malta 
writes : In the interim, ror oP ea poges 
is making way, as 

inducements offered to firms 

island and the return of a 

in Britain. So far the 

¢ said to provide 2,500 

hone under consideration 

2,500 more. The target of 5,000-7,000 

jobs in five years thus seems in sight. How- 

ever, these new industries have yet to be 

made successful: most have some local 

codien despite the preference of the 

Maltese (who export {5,000,000 of capital 
a year) for gilt-edged. 

The development plan, however, turns 

on the conversion of the naval dockyard to 

commercial use by Messrs Baileys. This has 


LETTERS 


; 


A Ministry for Overseas Aid? 


Sir—In your Note of July 23rd, you sug- 
gest that the amalgamation of the Colonial 
Office and the Commonwealth Relations 
Office would force Canada and India to 
demand transfer to the Foreign Office. This 
is indeed a possibility, yet no one can deny 
that the case for the amalgamation of the 
Colonial Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office is overwhelming. Britain 
needs an organisation to link the old Com- 
monwealth with the new Commonwealth ; 

to assist both large and small states ; and 


with existing international organisations for 
economic aid, defence, etc. 

The combination of the Colonial Office 
and Commonwealth Relations Office will, in 
my view, not be long delayed. Is not the 
appointment of Mr Duncan Sandys a step 
in this direction? But to go further and 
combine the new Commonwealth Office and 
the Foreign Office would be to weaken 
greatly Commonwealth links. Given that 
the two officcs, the Commonwealth Office 
meres. with all Commonwealth sovereign 

t countries, and the Foreign 
Once dealing with all foreign ae 
must remain in being in London, is there 
not a ee case for a common external 


yale ciaheeed ciel servieeualib thes 
a common entry and would embrace all 


civil servants serving abroad who now 
come under the CO, the CRO and the 
Foreign Office. Such an external service 
would provide a better balance of home to 
foreign postings as well as better chances of 
promotion. Even at present, there have to 
be cross postings in the higher posts. For 
example, the new High Commissioner 
appointed to India comes from the Foreign 
Service. Indeed, is there much difference 
ee oe ees ee a ee 
Office political agent in the Persian G 
a resident commissioner in Basutoland 
under the Commonwealth Relations Office 
and the Secretary for African Affairs in 


organised into an executive and a technical 
branch ; the latter ; would probably be on a 
short service basis and could act as a pool 
for United Nations technical aid require- 
ments. It should be organised on the basis 
of the three oceanic regions, namely Atlan- 
tic/Mediterranean, Indian Ocean and 

under a Minister of State. 


erences. 
Thus the Commonwealth would come to 
SS 


sof 


-¢ 
2 


.— Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons Patrick WALL 


Agriculture and Europe 


Sir—Your article last week is welcome in 
bringing into the open what has been 
implicit in the latest discussions of the 
ee eee 

new approach by Britain to 
include some radically new 

agriculture. Your article is 

assumption that Britain would have to 
accept, at least in principle, the major agri- 
cultural provisions of the Rome Treaty: 
internal tariff and disarmament, 
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‘reasons needs much more scrutiny than it 
has received so far.—Yours faithfully, 
East Horsley, Surrey P. Loser 


East Germany 


Bank Advances 
Sm—Commenting on the rise of 


5 


tion of the country. Yet they 

avoid mentioning cither the greatest i- 
cap'to economic —the stagnation of 
agriculture—or the greatest cause of social 
suff the collectivisation of farms. One 
can aps overlook the regime’s industrial 
blobs, like the muddies over Schwarze 
Pumpe and the failure at the port 

industrial 


if 


USSR. Surely one should ask oneself what 
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RETAIL BUSINESS 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
ON CONSUMER GOODS 


This month 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
. Retailer Co-operatives 
Cash and Carry 


Further details from : 
THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHlitehall 0353, Ext. 115 
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ae by those who think in terms of 
realisation—other than that 


appreciable (including the banks and other 
similar lenders), what alternatives would be 


purpose? Is it not much more likely that 
the failure to maintain the long-term value 
of national debt will affect those holders 


is, therefore, holding back the unusually 
rapic industrial advance into a net domestic 
product advance which is only Block- 
typical? One has then to look at agriculture. 

“ The prime sources of national wealth,” 
says your correspondent, are being “ inten- 
sively and ambitiously cultivated.” It is an 
agricultural metaphor, yet he mentions 
farming nowhere. Between 1950 and 1958 
the national income increased twice as much 


1958 potato output was about 15 per cent 
less than the average for those 5 
At the end of 1958 there were fewer farm 
animals in East Germany than at the end 
of 1952. The total output of agriculture in 
1959 seems to have less than that 


about one-third of east Germany’s imports 
by valu€, in 1959 they came to well over 
half. So it is not surprising that even 
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BOOKS 


35 


is loxks Suse on: Oe outa cas 
unions as pressure groups; 

on to examine the peculiar industrial 
lationships arose when the 


Populism in Russia 


Roots of Revolution 
By Franco Venturi. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 886 pages. 63s. 


HE fame of this massive work preceded 
by several years its publication in this 


This, one may add, is a chapter of excep- 
tional destinations Professor Venturi’s 
narrative covers a short but crowded period : 
it begins with Herzen’s activities and 
views around 1848 and ends with the assas- 
sination of Alexander I] by members of the 
Narodnaya Volya in 1881. In these thirty- 

enerations of revolu- 


history of western Europe, 

in other respects, contains no comparable 
chapter: no Western country has 
through anything like the moral i 
aie Senpnates eel Es Se eae 


guide. book is written fluently 
and easily, and it is full of lively descriptions 
of scenes, characters and events. 


only with the revolutionary strand of 
Populism, not with the movement as a 


was established by Ernest Bevin in 1940 has 
remained unaltered ”—will have to 


Trade Union Politics 
Trade Unions and the Government 
By V. L. Allen. 

Longmans. 338 pages. 35s. 

The State and the Trade Un‘ons 

D. F. Macdonald. 

acmillan. 199 pages. 215. 

Mr Allen has written an interesting, but 
not a telling, book about the political 
power ee en tene 
unions. is treatment is primarily his- 
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emerging im the final chapter have the incon- 
sequence of notebook jottings. 

idering the wealth of thought and 
research that 


advanced economies, to say nothing of the 
many-pronged current attack on those 
“ man-made barriers” which really deserve 
the name, Dr Dudley Stamp can fairly be 
reproached with having ected an essen- 
tial part of his homework. He has, however, 
conveniently and often aes 
assembled the homework material for'a lot 
of other people. | 


Partnership or Apron 
Strings? 3 

The American Economic Impact on 
Canada 


By Hugh G. Aitken and others. 


Duke University Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 194 pages. ‘34s. 


I T would be difficult to find a more 
authoritative group of students of the 
American economic impact on Canada than 
the eight scholars whose essays are collected 
in this useful book. Hugh Aitken, an 
economic historian, examines the changing 
structure of the Canadian economy and the 
resulting remarkable metamorphoses since 
the thirties in Canada’s relationships with 
the United States. He concluded that 
Canadian ae re ee 
depends u ALIN; resource 
opportunites as they sopuer. The exploitation 
these nee has involved extensive 
preneurship in Canadian industries and has 
tended to mould the structure of the Canadian 
— into ‘a pattern that complements the 
needs of the United States. There seems little 
likelihood that pressures of this kind 
will decrease significantly in the near future. 
_ John Deutsch and W. A. Mackintosh, who 
both combine academic and governmental 
experience, discuss the concrete forms taken 
by these pressures and the Canadian 
response to them, making clear the limita- 
tions imposed on policy by the federal struc- 
ture of the government and the “ extreme 
openness of the Canadian economy.” 


assuming that Canada, like the United 
States, is heavily subsidising the production 
of wheat ‘and coarse grains.” Not only 
— but ccoieanet asec Canadians as 

» have special problems as 
9 aid ot demas tron Ge nited States 
—and the ities it offers. Maurice 
Lamontagne’s historical analysis suggests a 
number of unfamiliar ideas, notably that in 
Quebec “ Pro-American feeling has been 
cultivated since the early part of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

Irving Brecher, co-author of one of the 
crucial studies made for the Gordon Com- 
mission, gives a succinct and up-to-date 
summary of the “ meaning and effects of 
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United States investment in Canada.” He 
examines the “sources of Canadian con- 
cern,” which are rooted in the fact that 
Canada’s large trade deficits are financed 
substantially by direct investment inflow 
from the United States. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of rch for the Canadian 
Labour Congréss, opens a lively discussion 
of the influence on Canadian labour of 
American labour organisations and policies 
with a classic statement of the whole prob- 
lem of Canada’s relationship with the 
United States. That Canada has a distinc- 
tive character of its own does not mean that 
American influence is not great. Of course 
it is; but in labour relations, as in other 
aspects of Canadian-American relations, the 
conclusion seems t6 hold that what is 
emerging is two. 
free and powerful nations of different back- 
ground and capabilities, united through a basic 
agreement on values and aspirations, and 
' voluntarily joined in enterprises, domestic and 
foreign, calculated to strengthen the chances 
for a world reflecting their common values. 


An Optimist 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His Life 
and Spirit : 

By Nicolas Corte. 

Barrie and Rockliff. 139 pages. 15s. 
The Phenomenon of Man 

By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 


Collins (19$9). 320 pages. 25s. 


| ig interest in the thought of Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin continues to 
increase, and Bernard Wall placed English 
readers greatly in his debt by his careful 
and accurate translation of Father de Char- 
din’s chief work Le Phénoméne Humain. 
The book was actually written in the years 
1938-40, but, owing to the opposition of 
his religious superiors and the authorities 
in Rome, was not published until after his 
death in 1955. Nicolas ’s slim volume 
is rather a ragbag of a book. ‘A brief account 
of Teilhard de Chardin’s life is followed 
by a commentary and short summary of his 
thought. The book is rounded off with a 
hasty consideration of some of the theo- 
logical objections to de Chardin’s principles. 
Written in a manner that oscillates between 
patronage and naive wonder, it will not 
commend itself to everyone, but at the 
present moment there is — else, and 
it does make available in English a certain 
amoéunt of useful information about the 
writer that would not otherwise be easily 
obtainable. What is needed now is a more 
profound commentary on the significance 
for theology and science of de Chardin’s 

t and a scholarly edition in English 
of his other works, especially Esquisse d’un 
Univers Personel, which could be as im- 
portant in its impact as Le Phénoméne 
Humain. 

Since the nineteenth century science and 
religion have stood apart, each stating a 
view of the world in its own terms with few 
points ‘of contact. Teilhard de Chardin may 
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subtitle, “A Warning to 
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Into Battle 
om 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE two parties have begun' the presidential campaign with. 
attitudes and watchwords curiously at variance with the fact” \ 


of their respective situations. In his acceptance speech and 

_ im subsequent press conferences and party meetings, Mr Nixon 
has repeatedly cautioned his fellow Republicans against the dangers 
of over-confidence. He has himself not to make the 
mistake made by Mr Dewey, the party’s candidate in 1948, 
victory by taking too much 

and he has promised a hard, intensive campaign on the 

Yet there seems no basis among party workers for 

fears of over-confidence ; indeed there was a consider- 

defeatism at the Chicago convention, and they 
candidate a dose of optimism rather 


opportunity, he does not intend to concentrate his personal 
efforts on that issue. He has told party leaders that he will stress 
ic problems—government regulation of industry, the 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


rer 
WEST 


more than likely that Mr Nixon 
will reverse his present decision 
and, as the campaign progresses, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


talk increasingly about how he handled the communist mobs in 
Caracas and what he said to Mr Khrushchev in Moscow. 

Mr Nixon, a great believer in intensive campaigning, intends 
to visit each of the fifty states and has already initiated his effort 
with a brief swing through Nevada, California and Hawaii. There 
is no evidence from past elections of any correlation between the 
number of states visited, or speeches made, and the outcome in 
November ; but since Senator Kennedy is equally convinced that 
the race is to the swift and unwearying, no state in the coming 
weeks will be safe from the rigours of their competitive coexistence. 


HE Democrats, although they have solid grounds for confi- 
dence, are going about their campaign preliminaries in a mood 

of cautious wariness and only tentative hope. Fundamentally, 
they are in a s position because, with Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts and Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas as their 
nominees, they are reasonably certain to carry most of New England 
and most of the South. With this base, the Democrats need to 
win only three or four large industrial states such as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois to obtain the necessary majority in 
the electoral college. Mr Nixon, since the Democrats two years 
ago captured his native California, has no such regional bastions ; 
everywhere he looks he sees at best only doubtful fighting ground. 
The Democrats nevertheless lack confidence because any of the 
three great imponderables of contemporary politics could undo 
them: race, religion and the Russians. Mr Nixon has made it 
plain he does not intend to allude to the fact of Senator Kennedy's 
Roman Catholicism, and there are almost no signs that the country 
is about to be swept up in a storm of religious ill-feeling. But 


‘the Kennedy forces, despite their reassuring victory in the West 


Virginia primary, cannot be wholly certain of the part that latent 
anti-Catholic feeling may play in the voting. Senator Kennedy 
is expected to benefit heavily in the northern industrial states from 
the support of Catholic voters, regardless of party affiliation, but 
any such gains could be more than offset if there were a strong 
reaction against him among the non-Catholic majority. 

The South is one area where this reaction could occur. It was 
partly to offset this danger that 
Mr Kennedy asked Senator 
monty £3 Johnson, the southern candidate 

“156 Vote at Los Angeles, to be his run- 
ning mate. The Democratic out- 
look in the South is further 
clouded by the strong position 
the party took at its convention 
on behalf of rights for Negroes. 
The Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
faces a double peril in the South. 
Such border states as Virginia, 
Tennessee and Texas could vote 
for Mr Nixon, as they did: for 
Mr Herbert Hoover in 1928 and 
for Mr Eisenhower in 1952 and 
1956, because in those states the 
Republican party is strong 
enough to be considered a viable 
alternative. In the black belt, 
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the hard core of the South stretching from South Carolina through 
Georgia and Alabama to Mississippi, the Democratic party is an 
integral part of the white man’s apparatus of control over the large 
Negro minority and no deviation to the Republicans is likely. 
The only form that rebellion in the South can take is that of 
Claiming to be more Democratic than the national party. This was 
the approach of the “ Dixiecrat” party in 1948. Since no leading 
Southern politician wishes to head a sacrificial third party ticket 
this year, the strategem of “ independent electors” is under active 
consideration. In accordance with an anachronism still embedded 
in the Constitution, voters in each state choose not between the 
candidates but between two states of electors pledged to yote as a 
body for their candidate when the electoral college meets after the 
election. Five states in the deep South, however, have in the last 
year revised their laws to make possible the election of independent 
electors pledged to no candidate and free, as the farmers of the 
Constitution originally intended, to vote as they see fit. 
Dissident Democrats, opposed to the Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
but not wanting to vote Republican, could vote for these inde- 
pendent states. The theory: behind this strategy is that if the 
election were close, the votes of the independent electors might 
be sufficient to prevent either candidate from obtaining the neces- 
sary majority. In the ensuing stalemate the South could pre- 
sumably drive a hard bargain. 


At present the independent elector plan has strong support. only 
in Mississippi, but there are premonitory rumblings in South 
Carolina and neighbouring states. To these extremist southern 
Democrats, the nomination of Senator Johnson for second place 
was no consolation because they regard him as dangerously pro- 

i If the independent elector movement should gather 
strength, it would seriously erode the Democratic base in the 
solid South ; by November Senator Kennedy might find himself 
grateful if Mr Johnson could salvage his native Texas and neigh- 
bouring Oklahoma. 

Aside from their fear of a silent anti-Catholic vote and their 
worries about the South, the Democrats have also a keen if shape- 
less anxiety about the effect that any unforeseen foreign crisis might 
have in strengthening the incumbent Republicans. In 1956 Mr 
Eisenhower and his colleagues in the Administration i 
the front pages of the nation’s newspapers in the closing wecks 
of the campaign, when the Hungarian and Suez crises made their 
day-to-day responsibilities far more urgent and newsworthy than 
the criticism from the Democrats on the outside. Senator Kennedy 
and his managers anticipate that Mr Nixon would exploit his 
connection with the Administration to advance his political fortune 
if a foreign crisis arose ; and they have no certain way to counter 
him. 

Mr Kennedy has devoted himself in the three weeks since his 
nomination to trying to achieve maximum results in the northern 
states, where he is strong. The National Committee has been 
reorganised with Senator Henry Jackson of Washington as its 
nominal, speech-making chairman and Mr Lawrence O’Brien, a 
long-time political organiser for Mr Kennedy, as executive director. 
A “ Citizens for Kennedy” organisation has been established to 
harness the energies of independents and political amateurs ; and 
a massive campaign has been launched to arouse an estimated 
29,000,000 citizens who have never bothered in the past to get 
themselves on the voting rolls. Senator Kennedy has also 
tried to his standing among Negroes by the appoint- 
ment of Mr Frank Reeves, a lawyer from District of Columbia 
and the first Negro to serve on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, as a member of his staff. 


Vice-President Nixon, on other hand, has not had to concern 
himself with these tasks because, for all practical purposes, he took 
charge of the Republican party organisation long ago. 
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Treasury Out of Bondage 


‘agli 


rate above 4} per cent, i 
eight-year 3% per cent bonds as well 
certificates due next August at 34 per cent. 


Sree 
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were offered first rights to buy the new issue. It is 
redeeming the old bonds with cash, and opening the subscription 


and to prices, but the rally was short-lived. Indices of stock prices 
showed gains of about 2 per cent immediately after the announce- 
ment, but have since returned to a level only slightly above the 
low-point for the year. 


Capital United? 
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Continued from page $55 

sell out to another line. Its acquisition would cost United Air- 
lines the equivalent of $28.8 million. For this outlay, United 
would gain some valuable routes (particularly the Miami run) for 
which Capital holds licences; competition on routes previously 
served by the two lines would be eliminated; and United would 
be able to offset, for tax purposes, Capital’s accumulated loss of 
some $25 million against its own future profits. The proposed 
merger is considered a personal triumph for Mr Neelands, an 
investment banker brought in by Capital Airlines last May and 
given a free hand to straighten out the firm’s finances. Through- 
out the negotiations he constituted a one-man team but, when 
the plan was released, the directors of Capital moved speedily and 
unanimously to give it their backing. 

The shareholders of both companies will not be able to voice 

their opinions until October. Of more immediate interest is the 
question whether the Civil Aeronautics Board will allow the merger 
to go through. A short while ago the CAB gave some indication 
that, whereas in the past it had promoted maximum competition 
between the domestic lines, it might now be more sympathetic 
towards mergers in order to strengthen their finances. But any 
change of heart has now been called into question. Trans World 
Airlines and Northeast Airlines announced last May their inten- 
tion to merge. A few weeks ago, a competitor—National Airlines 
—asserted to the CAB that TWA had, in fact, acquired (or would 
be doing so immediately) control of Northeast without the 
CAB’s permission. The Board has now ordered, in somewhat dis- 
approving terms, a complete investigation of the charge. 
_ Certainly the proposed merger of United and Capital (which 
would make United the largest domestic carrier) would be hotly 
contested by competing lines. In the meantime, the carriers can 
expect an improvement in their profits in the second half of this 
year. Traffic is heavier than’ ever before (though passengers are 
showing a regrettable preference for tourist accommodation) and 
the CAB authorised, as of July 1st, a fare increase of 2} per cent 
plus $1 on a Single ticket. 


Hoffa Moves Ahead 


Nn the course of the last two weeks Mr James Hoffa has scored 
two major victories against those who would depose him from 
the presidency of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
of some 1} million lorry drivers. Since January 1958 


monitors to make way for elections within the union, whether or 
not the personal allegations against Mr Hoffa have been disproved. 
Mr Hoffa's other victory was the resignation of Mr Martin F. 
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sah ey, SA to sink wiptem sient, teem epniee ae 
Hoffa well flounder. Mr O’Donoghue’s has now 
filled by Mr Donohue ; i cundas epliiely chat the ciadiadey betaeen 
es we can ane een 

The teamsters’ union originally accepted the board of monitors 
rather than continue the battle in the courts against a group of 
insurgent lorry drivers who alleged that the election at which Mr 
Hoffa gained control had been rigged. Nevertheless the union has 
now asked Congress to remove the monitors and amend the law to 
forbid the courts to interfere with union affairs. Although Mr 
Hoffa can count on few supporters outside the rank and file of his 
own union, this point of view is not without support in Congress 
and among labour leaders. In the meantime Senator 

who headed the Senate committee which investigated Mr Hoffa 
and the union for two years, plans to start new investigations next 
month. 


Robbed Highways 


AST week the federal government allocated $2.9 billion to the 
Ik, cues Ser senbaebiiencal eit Gis: Oitinn sev Ga 
construction of the 41,000 mile-long national road network started 
in 1956. Known as the Interstate Highway and Defence System, 
the new roads are intended to meet America’s estimated cross- 
country traffic needs in 1975 ; and according to the original plans, 
construction should be completed by 1972. So far, some 8,855 
miles of new highways are open to traffic and a further 14,789 
miles are in different stages of construction. This huge undertaking 
is being financed by means of a Highway Trust Fund, which draws 
its revenues from various federal taxes on road-users. Allocations 
from the fund are made by the federal government, subject to 
Congressional approval, and are announced well before the year 
for whi. . they are made, so that the states can plan ahead. The 
present allocation covers the twelve months beginning July 1st of 
next year. 

The highway programme, however, is in serious difficulties, and 
will probably have to be completely overhauled. The most munifi- 
cent part of the 1956 Act which launched it was Congress’s promise 
to pay 90 per cent of the total bill, then estimated at $27 billion. 


an inquiry by a Congressional sub-committee has recently heard 
evidence suggesting that over half-a-million dollars were misappro- 
priated during the construction of a 13-mile bypass in Oklahoma. 
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Both parties are committed to encouraging 
foreign trade, and while neither platform is 
highly protectionist, both are awake to the 
political value of treating gently those 
Americans who suffer from foreign competi- 


FOREIGN TRADE 


states for purposes “they deem most pres- 


The Democrats, on the other hand, advo- 
cate “ generous ” federal aid, by grants to the 
teachers’ salaries.” 
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Continued from page $55 
sell out to another line. Its acquisition would cost United Air- 
lines the equivalent of $28.8 million. For this outlay,.United 


unanimously to give it their backing. 

The shareholders of both companies will not be able to voice 

their opinions until October. Of more immediate interest is the 
question whether the Civil Aeronautics Board will allow the merger 
to go through. A short while ago the CAB gave some indication 
that, whereas in the past it had promoted maximum competition 
between the domestic lines, it might now be more sympathetic 
towards mergers in order to strengthen their finances.. But any 
change of heart has now been called into question. Trans World 
Airlines and Northeast Airlines announced last May their inten- 
tion to merge. A few weeks ago, a competitor—National Airlines 
—auetted vo dhe CAB dam TWA bedi is fart, coqeeed Ge wool 
be doing so immediately) control of Northeast without the 
CAB’s permission. The Board has now ordered, in somewhat dis- 
approving terms, a complete investigation of the charge. 
_ Certainly the proposed merger of United and Capital (which 
would make United the largest domestic carrier) would be hotly 
contested by competing lines. In the meantime, the carriers can 
expect an improvement in their profits in the second half of this 
year. Traffic is heavier than ever before (though passengers are 
showing a regrettable preference for tourist accommodation) and 
the CAB authorised, as of July 1st, a fare increase of 2} per cent 
plus $1 on a single ticket. 


Hoffa Moves Ahead 


N the course of the last two weeks Mr James Hoffa has scored 
I two major victories against those who would depose him from 
the presidency of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
the union of some 14 million lorry drivers. Since January 1958 
both the union and its president have been under the eye of a 


funds (a case that he has successfully dela 
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ruses) but, with the chief witness absent, the case against Mr 
Hoffa well flounder. Mr O has now been 
filled by Mr Donohue ; it seems unlikely that the similarity between 
the two mén will go much beyond the name. 


and the union for two years, plans to start new investigations next 
month. 


Robbed Highways 


AST week the federal government allocated $2.9 billion to the 
states for road-building, of which $2.2 billion are for the 
construction of the 41,000 mile-long national road network started 
in 1956. Known as the Interstate Highway and Defence System, 
the new roads are intended to meet America’s estimated cross- 
country traffic needs in 1975 ; and according to the original plans, 
construction should be completed by 1972. So far, some 8,855 
miles of new highways are open to traffic and a further 14,789 
undertaking 


The highway programme, however, is in serious difficulties, and 
will probably have to be completely The most munifi- 
cent part of the 1956 Act which launched it was Congress’s i 
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At any rate it seems likely that Congress, in view of 
affair, will want more direct control over the programme. 
responsibility is uneasily divided between the federal 

the Federal Roads Bureau and the states. 


i 





Strife in the Orchards 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN et 


Tu 
itl 


very thought of 1 
refused an invitation to talk to the union. before 
strike action has been taken. But clearly the end is in sight, even 
the farmers may resist unionisation through this year’s peach 
and through the tomato crop which follows. In the mean- 
time, there is a growing fear that this year, once again, axe handles 
will be swinging in the fi¢lds. : 


Banks Hold Up Rates 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


178 the marked change in sentiment and in actual credit 
conditions that has been taking place during the summer, 


%, 


maintaining their rates even though borrowers can raise moncy 
at lower rates outside the banking system. For instance, com- 
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panies who qualify for the prime rate of 5 per cent can now raise 
short-term funds in the bill market at about 2} per cent, and, 
can even raise long-term capital at rates below those charged by 
the banks, particularly since the banks require borrowers to main-— 
tain compensating balances of 20 per cent in their current accounts. 
This disparity has produced a record level of commercial paper 
and a decline in loans. Still the banks have remained 
faithful to their rate structure and continue to reject prospective 
borrowers whose balance sheets are at all questionable. 


continuing to seek term loans (longer than one year) ; a lower 
rate would only increase this business, which the president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank has warned against. 


of the banks, where it earns no interest, and investing it in - 
term securities yielding a relatively high rate. In addition, 
high yields prevailing in the money market until now have robbed 
the banks of foreign time deposits, which are not allowed to 
earn more than 3 per cent. Now, however, that short-term market 
rates are much less attractive to domestic corporations and foreign 
holders of dollars alike, the banks may be successful in increasing 
their deposits. Figures for the past few wecks indicate that this 
is already happening, and with the Fed apparently intent on 
increasing the money supply a drop in bank rates should come 
before too long. 

The Fed would like to see the banks reduce their rates before 
the election campaign gets under way. It is anxious to see business 
activity record a normal seasonal upturn this fall which, it feels, 
requires some encouragement to borrowers. Its moves to date, 
while justified by the’ change in economic conditions, are dis- 
creetly designed to prove that an independent central bank can 
be flexible, and that it is as ready to promote easy money as tight 
money if circumstances warrant. Further open market operations 
or another cut in the discount rate may be required to force the 
banks , but at a time when the economy seems in need of 
a stimulant, the Fed can hardly be said to be playing politics if 
it continues to ease up on the credit brakes. 


\ 
' 


- SHORTER NOTE 


The District Attorney has asked for a new trial of Mr Hulan 
Jack, Manhattan’s a ok Borough President, who has been 
accused of violating the City ter by accepting a gift or loan 
of $4,400 from a builder interested in gaining city contracts. Mr 
Jack has already been tried for this alleged offence, but the jury 
were unable to agree on a verdict. Mr Jack has twice suspended 
himself from office in connection with this case and he has now 
made it clear that he will not resume his duties before the retrial, 
which is scheduled to take place early in October. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Belgium’s Agonising Reappraisal 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


f a past inclination to deal with events in the outside world 
by shutting the eyes to them has played its part in the Congo 
disaster, events are now forcing the Belgians to bring their 

ideas up to date with some speed ; and this they are now doing. 
When the riots of February, 1959, shattered the Congo’s false 
calm, Belgium sensibly chose to throw aside preconceptions and 
grant speedy (too speedy) independence. The last month has 
brought another series of fundamental changes, implying the 
jettisoning of a second dream—the preservation of an independent, 
friendly “ Katanga de Papa,” as one paper put it. When the 
disintegration of the Congo first gave M. Tshombe the occasion 
to proclaim an independent Katanga state, a strong body of 
opinion in Brussels wanted to back him with governmenta! recog- 
nition. Pressures of world opinion, not to speak of the threat 
of Russian intervention, ruled that course out. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s visit to Brussels precipitated a further shift 
Ten days ago the Brussels government was still clinging to three 
basic tenets of policy: that Belgian troops must stay in the Congo 
until the security of Belgian lives could be guaranteed ; that the 
Belgian bases there were a matter to be negotiated with the 
Congolese and did not concern the United Nations ; and that the 
Katanga, the only tranquil part of the Congo, must remain undis- 
turbed. The implication was that M. Tshombe should be left 
alone to negotiate his terms with M. Lumumba. But under the 
impact of Mr Hammarskjéld the Belgian government has had to 
retreat from this position too. It has recognised that the bases 
issue may have to be solved with some sort of United Nations 
presence ; and since no Belgian government is going to use force 
against the United Nations, the idea of eventual United Nations 
occupation of the Katanga cannot be ruled out; the best the 
Belgians can hope for is to make the entry of the United Nations 
into the Katanga as discreet and gradual as possible. 

To M. Lumumba such discretion is anathema; but the prac- 
tical reasons for it loom large in Brussels. If Belgian troops left 
today, the white population would leave as well, en masse, 
bringing the great mining district to a standstill. At the same 
time the Belgian government's stand that Belgian troops must stay 
until all lives are secure can hardly be abandoned. If there were 
occasions and places—in Coquilhatville and Leopoldville—where 
panic or mere dislike of inconvenience led to flight, there is plenty 
of evidence in Brussels of real brutality and violence elsewhere, 
particularly in the remote central basin, where the civilian popu- 
lation joined the force publique in humiliating the local whites. 
Belgium’s fears about the political situation in the Katanga once 
the United Nations move in are understandable too. M. 
Lumumba may choose to enter the province hard on the heels 
of the troops. What sort of political upheaval will follow then, 
if no terms can be negotiated first with M. Tshombe ? 

As the magnitude of the disaster has sunk in in Brussels there 
has been a wave of self-examination, criticism and, in some quarters, 
a search for scapegoats. It is a remarkable contrast with the 
habitual neglect of Congolese affairs in Belgian political life. On 
the right, the Liberal party, which has close ties with industrial 
interests, has clearly indicated that there are many aspects of the 


government's policy with which it disagrees, even 

part of the coalition with the Social Christians led 

The Liberals now claim—although they did not 

that the march to independence was too swift ; 

has been legalistic and in not standing up to M. 
Lumumba ; above all, it ought to have recognised M, Tshombe's 
independent government the day it was set up. A section of the 
right wing press gives boisterous backing to these views. 

Sniping has also been coming from the other flank, where the 
Socialists have been pointing out that the disasters of today are 
the result of past improvidence, of the gross failure of successive 
governments to prepare for independence by providing higher 
education for the Congolese and by Africanising the administration. 
This criticism carries more weight than that of the Liberals, for 
the Socialists have advocated these policies in the past. They are 
echoed by a good many Belgians, in and out of government, who 
know the Congo. 

The running of the force publique has been particularly criti- 
cised. Despite past blunders, most fair observers agree that on 
the morrow of independence there was a measure of goodwill in 
the Congo towards Belgium. Why was it in the force publique 
that the breakdown—with all its horrifying results—occurred ? 
Critics are pointing out that the force was not only being over- 
worked and underpaid, but that at a time when Congolese ministers 
were taking over the government, the African members of the force 
were still being told that if they wanted to become officers they 
must go on the same five-year training course in Belgium as in 
the past. This is only the most blatant example of the contra- 
dictions that attended the last months of Belgian rule. One day 
Belgian troops were stopping M. Lumumba from landing in his 
own provinces ; on another, a radio operator was transmitting to 
New York the message accusing Belgium of aggression. Desperate 
and sincere attempts to catch up with the political flood tide in 
Africa were mixed up with dangerous remnants of the old 
patriarchal set-up. 

But though criticism of past failings has been bitter and search- 
ing, none of the critics can really offer an alternative policy for 
the future. There have been continual rumours that the Liberals 
were about to leave the government. And they have been force- 
fully demanding the resignation of the two Social Christian 
ministers, who have been mainly responsible for Congolese affairs. 
But the prime minister and the moderate elements in his party 
have had an easy answer to right-wing critics ; until disaster came 
the Liberals gave full support to the government. If heads are 
to roll, the Christian Socialists point out, then Liberal heads 
should be amongst them. On their side, the Socialists have shown 
a marked lack of enthusiasm for sharing the responsibility of 
government just now. At cach twist in the crisis the government 
looks like falling ; but there is in fact no viable alternative. 

It is not going to be easy for any Belgian government to look 

are of dangers before they come. 
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ing article on page $69 discusses the financial con- 
of Belgium’s withdrawal from the Congo, and a note on 
42 deals with the United Nations action.) 
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Korea's Melting Mood 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


w the South Korean presidential elections in March, most of the 
were stuffed to exsure a victory for the Liberal 


. This sen ee provoked a revolution that ousted 
yngman Rhee. In general elections that were held on 


a long hard road to travel in South Korea, 

especially as the victorious Democrats did not just win this time, 

the Liberals used to do, won overwhelmingly—according 

_ to incomplete returns, with 172 Gut of 233 seats. But less negative, 

though not necessarily less alarming, inferences may be drawn from 
elections. 


The Democrats consist of two factions and are expected to split 
into two parties, each of which is likely to be joined by some of 
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the candidates who got elected as Independents. As the Socialists, . 
despite having been expected to win 20 or 30 seats, fared even 
worse than the discredited Liberals the upshot will probably be a 
conservative party in power confronting a conservative Opposition. 
This will make it look as if what has happened in Korea is merely 
the forcible termination of Dr Syngman Rhee’s personal dictator- 
ship, with everything clse remaining much as before. But the real 
picture appears to be somewhat different. 

From the start of the campaign, the Democrats evidently 


made to the electorate, and especially perhaps to the students 
the April revolution and who today are popylarly hailed 

as the heroes of Korea. The Socialists failed miserably to attract 
. They failed partly because they were squabbling bitterly 
and for the most part obscurely among themselves (there were 
three separate Socialist parties), and partly because they almost 
totally lacked any sort of political machine—it is not casy to 
organise at grass-roots level when the government of the day is | 
liable to pounce on and hang one’s leaders. But the Socialists 
failed mostly because the Democrats were intelligent enough to 
read the Socialists’ programmes and then adapt them to their own 


Korea. What it does suggest is that reunification talk has consi 
able voter-appeal in post-Rhee Korea and that from now on 
parties may have to take this factor into account, not because 
of them will want to (most Democrat party leaders would still 
prefer to talk about anti-communism) but because the voters—or 


state in South Korea, and all candidates complied by submitting 
appropriately utopian models. The Socialists offered a “ 

mixed economy.” 

decisively by talking about boosting the pay of both the 6 
strong army and the 240,000 civil servants, as well as offeri 

to small businessmen and loans and itrigation works to farmers. 


the size of the army, to 400,000 men: but cutting the army in 
present circumstances can only increase the already considerable 
unemployment problem. : 

If resort is not to be had ‘once again to the printing press— 
and inflation only four or five years ago was causing prices to leap 
u fifty per cent annually—the money will have to come from 
the United States. American aid already finances half, the 
Korean budget as as bridging the gap between Korea’s 
19 million exports and $303 million imports, and there is no 
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Canadian caps, a new world of 


Unti. May 1957 the BP shield was not visible in Canada. 
To-day you will see the green peaked cap of the BP service station 
attendant on more than 700 forecourts in the provinces of Quebec 
| and Ontario. 

Some six months after the beginning of this marketing scheme, 
early in 1958, British Petroleum started to build’a refinery on the 


outskirts of Montreal. This refinery has now come on stréam. It 
will produce about a million tons of petroleum products a year. 

BP is also active in exploring and developing Canada’s resources 
of crude oil and natural gas. 

Throughout this comprehensive operation one precept has been 
followed by BP. Plan ahead. BP believes in ‘hats off to tomorrow’. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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ee ene ere 
by the increasingly unrealistic exchange rate for the hwan—650 
hwan to the dollar, when the real rate is nearer 1,500—and would 
like the Korean authorities to face up to this problem as well. 
It will have to be tackled sooner or later, but to do so will not 
make it easier in the short run to inaugurate a welfare state. 


Whichever faction of the winning Democrats finally prevails is 


the embarrassing outflow of Koreans in Japan to 
ee ee ee eee 
such a rapprochement makes economic and 
overdue, some possibilities should not 
Korean Socialists, only a step \away, as it 
were, from the hangman’s noose of the fallen Rhee regime, are 
already emboldened to talk about a meeting of minds between 
south and north, who knows what open contact with the Japanese 
ialists, from whom Dr Rhee’s fanatical anti-Japan policy insu- 
lated them, may not produce? Moscow, Peking and Pyongyang 
must be watching South Korea with growing interest. 


Australian Household Goddess 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


NE country where there is no sign of a woman ever becoming 
Prime minister is Australia. The status of Australian women 


regard for personal safety that your correspondent also enters this 
field. 


Australian women are notably competent, energetic and 
resourceful. They gained the vote without a struggle before 
British women even thought of chaining themselves to the railin 
first in South Australia in 1894 and finally in Victoria in aah 
They have received an education not appreciably inferior to that 
of their brothers ; they have been going to the universities in con- 
siderable numbers for many years now, there being at present 
one woman student to every 34 men; and the professions are 
open to them. Yet in Australia, more than in Britain and far more 
than in the United States, a woman’s place is the home. 

_ Among manual workers, it is true, many wives go out to work 

as part of the get-rich-quick process that adds such impetus to 
the Australian economy ; and more can be expected to do so as 
equal ster va already being granted by instalments to public employees 
in New South Wales, is conceded by other governments and 
organisations. women in responsible and senior jobs are 
almost non-existen those who are qualified in one of the 
professions, and even they are usually subject to disadvantages 
as regards pay and unless they work for the family 
\firm. In politics they have left little mark. There are at present 
four women senators in the federal parliament, but no woman 
member of the House of Representatives. There have been only 
two in its entire history. One of them—Dame Enid Lyons— 
became a minister, but she had the same advantage as Mrs 
Bandaranaike in that her late husband had been prime minister. 

Why should the world of Australian women be bounded by 
Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche ? One must look not only at the immediate 
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causes, but at the attitudes that lie beneath them. First among 
the immediate causes is that Australia has no “ superfluous” 
women. There are 102 men to every 100 women, and the prospect 
of certain marriage has influenced women’s outlook since they 
were small girls. Once married, they are very busy. The children 
normally go to day schools. (Although there are boarding schools 
like the English public schools, there is no moral and social 
compulsion to beggar oneself in order to send one’s children 
there.) Domestic help usually consists of a cleaning woman who 
works by the hour. Austrmians, with visions of frilly-capped 
parlourmaids popping up at the touch of a bell in every English 
home, usually think themselves at a greater disadvantage compared 
with British women than in fact they are. The main difference is 
that resident servants are rare because Australian houses are usually 
too small to accommodate them; and anyway it is rather 
un-Australian to serve or be served. 


ao Australian wife is thus very house-bound while her children 

are young. But even if she has no children or has got them off 
her hands, she will be content to pour her surplus energies into 
bridge or a charity organisation. One reason for this isthat almost no 
responsible and highly paid jobs are available to women, whether 
married or.single. The Australian wife has rather more financial 
incentive than British women to go out to work, since her income 
is not added to her husband’s for tax purposes ; but she has not, 
as a rule, the incentive of secking a more interesting life.than her 
own kitchen would provide. And some occupations, notably the 
public service, are barred to her simply because she is married. 

The real bar, however, between women and good jobs is the 
general Australian prejudice against them in any but lowly occupa- 
tions. This is nourished by the churches, which are strong in 
Australia, and which preach the dangers to family life and 
children’s morals if wives go out to work. It finds a response in 
many an Australian’s fear that if his wife were to get a job it 
might reflect on his adequacy as a breadwinner. And it has its 
greatest support in the fact that most women are content with 
their lot. 

This brings one to the traditional attitudes that lie beneath the 
superficial reasons. People anywhere try to fashion themselves 
according to an image—usually a generally approved image—of 
what they should be. The image of the Australian woman is that 
of the efficient wife and mother. It took shape in the pionecring 
days of the last century, when great calls were made on the courage, 
resource and competence of women, and when immense importance 
—and scarcity value—attached to them as home makers in a harsh 
land. The respect accorded to her great-grandmother—and the 
competence that earned it—have been inherited by the modern 
housewife in her gleaming gadget-filled kitchen ; and this saves 
her frorfi any sense of inferiority. 

The Australian husband, although he has decided views about 
the sort of work that is proper to women, is far from taking the ° 
attitude that to lend a hand would be beneath his dignity. On the 
contrary he helps a great deal, when he has finished his own chores 
of washing the car, mowing the lawn and chopping the wood. His 
attitude to women, however, is utilitarian and unromantic. Mr 
Cyril Pearl, in his book “So You Want to Be an Australian” 
sums it up neatly: 

It is not true that ordinary Australians fail to recognise the 
value of women. Any man will tell you they are indispensable 
for packing picnic baskets and for keeping other women company 
while you are drinking with thei# husbands. 

His desire to escape with the boys is not altered by the fact that 
to the image of the good wife is now added the image of the 
elegant woman. Earnest study of the fashion magazines and a 
consistently high standard of smartness and good looks do not 
save the women at many an Australian party from being left to 
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talk to each other, while the men, inheriting a tradition that regards 
the social graces as not quite manly, draw together to discuss 
business, politics and sport. Truth to tell, the women, though 
they laugh ruefully, seem to prefer it that way. Their preoccupa- 
tion with practical matters and the self-imposed limitation of their 
interests have left many of them with little to say to men. 


Whether they care or not, how can women’s education and 
ability be prevented from going down the drain with the washing- 
up water ? This is a problem for all the advanced countries, now 
that the taxpayer usually has a considerable investment going down 
the drain too. But it is remarkable that Australia, a rapidly develop- 
ing nation with a great need of highly trained people, should be so 
reluctant to make fuller use of its able women. 


Catalanism and Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BARCELONA 


N a recent Sunday morning Barcelona families leaving for 
On. seaside and the mountains by any of the six main roads 
out of the city saw the name “ Pujol” scrawled up in prwminent 
places along their route. A pamphlet issued by the Monarchist 
group, Union Espafola, deplores the damage done to the prestige 
of the Army by the employment of military courts in trials such 
as that of Dr Pujol. On the other side, angry references to the 
campaign over Dr Pujol, and to the part played in it by priests 
and Catholic groups, have been made at Falangist rallies during 
the past month. 

Dr Jorge Pujol, a well-known Catholic leader, was sentenced 
fo seven years’ imprisonment for writing a pamphlet insulting to 
General Franco. After admitting the charge, he declared in court 
that he had only done so as a result of brutal treatment by the 
police. He had originally been arrested for a different reason. A 
big concert was held in May in the Palacio de la Musica in 
Barcelona in honour of Maragall, the great Catalan poet. Choirs 
from all over Catalonia took part and members of the Spanish 
government were present. Maragall’s “ The Song of the Flag,” 
which the audience was expecting to hear, was| banned by the 
authorities at the last moment, and when at the end of the concert 
members of the audience started to sing it, there was some dis- 
order and the police were called in. It is claimed that several of 
those detained for questioning, besides Dr Pujol, were maltreated. 

Obviously the incident has served as a focal point round which 
what may be called “ Catalanism ” has begun to concentrate once 
more. The demand for the assertion of Catalan individuality is 
shared by all classes of Catalans. Since it is democratic as well as 
decentralist, the movement is essentially to the Franco 
regime. The Falange is particularly disliked. “To be a Falangist 
in Barcelona is more difficult than anywhere else in Spain,” a local 
leader of the Guardia de Franco declared the other day. At the 
same time, the Catalans do not want to start any serious political 
trouble. Rather than risk another civil war they would support 
any general who guaranteed order. Their attitude finds expression 
either in passive resistance or, occasionally, in demonstrations with 
a limited objective, such as those against the former editor of La 
Vanguardia, the Barcelona Falangist paper, or those over the 
Barcelona tramways. Many of the young men shun politics and 
devote themselves to technical and cultural interests. Those 
Catalans who belong to the illegal political parties, which have 
now joined together in the Grupo de Unidad Catalana (Group 
of Catalan Unity), have agreed to accept a monarchy as the best 
form of transition if General Franco goes, although Catalanism is 
traditionally 

The movement for Catalan autonomy is not separatist : there is 
no thought of breaking away from Spain.. It is regionalist. Cata- 
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lans point to the success of the cantonal system in Switzerland. 
They demand freedom in local affairs, with a Catalan-staffed and 
Catalan-run administration. At present the administration is 
centred in Madrid, the government departments maintain 
delegaciones in the provincial capitals, but these constantly refer 
to Madrid with placid disregard of the delays involved. Most 
officials—from the delegaciones to the ticket-collectors on the rail- 
ways—are drafted to Catalonia from other parts of Spain, and 
Catalans claim that some of them are rabidly anti-Catalan. Dis- 
like of the Catalans and their aspirations was not, of course, created 
by General Franco. When Catalonia was granted its statute of 
autonomy under the Republic, it was in the teeth of bitter 
opposition from a large section of opinion in the rest of Spain. 
The Catalans are a distinct people, with a different language and 
a relatively high standard of living of their own—and perhaps the 
jealous fears of the centralists are increased by the fact that today, 
owing to the growth of the export trade and tourist traffic, Cata- 
lonia is less dependent than ever before on the Spanish market. 

There is not much prospect at present of democracy or auto- 
nomy in Catalonia. Active Catalamistas are concentrating on cul- 
tural freedom as an immediate objective—freedom to use the 
Catalan language in teaching, the press, printed books, and so on. 
It is permitted today to speak Catalan freely—an improvement 
on the immediate post-war years—but the language is still not 
taught or used in Catalonia’s schools, and all the daily papers 
sold in the streets are in Castilian. These restrictions ate counter- 
balanced by the people's enthusiasm for their cultural heritage, 
and particularly by the enthusiasm of youth. Parents teach 
Catalan to their children, and it is generally used in social inter- 
course and in business. One sign of the strength of popular feeling 
is the Catalan scout movement; the scouts are illegal in Spain, but 
in Catalonia the authorities ignore their existence so long as they 
do not make themselves conspicuous. They combine scouting 
with Catalanism, and at their camp mectings, generally held at 
night in the hills and mountains, instruction is given in Catalan 
literature and history and the Catalan national flag is hoisted. 
They number some 10,000; a large proportion are adults, but 
most of these are men and women under thirty. 

A section of General Franco's entourage—including members 
of the government, some of the generals, and Sefior Manuel Aznar, 
the new editor of the Vanguardia and director of Efe, the official 
news agency—is said to favour concessions to Catalan feeling and 
to have been behind General Franco's visit to Barcelona in the 
spring. But the extent of their influence is not yet clear. For 
the moment the government has reacted to the Pujol protests and 
other recent criticisms by a general hardening in the tone of its 
official pronouncements. It is the duros, the tough men, who are 
having their say. 


IRAQ TODAY—II 


Oil and Self-assertion 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST month’s angry exchange over port dues on oil shipments 

ee ee ene ee ee ee eee 
General Qasim’s government arid the Iraq Petroleum 
The company’s prompt decision to cut back production in 
Ce eee ee 
of the price mechanism. It is, none the less, viewed 
as the IPC’s first shot in the negotiations 
<yictey ban called for Aopbie a00s nad eas aerteteatan 
most important since the fifty-fifty principle was introduced in 1 

It is mot clear whether the proposed sharp increase in 
from about 6d. to §s. 6d. a ton—has yet become effective. But 
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its announcement was enough to lead 


Company was forced to turn off the 

production by some 9 million 

prevent it meeting its obligation to 
is year, as overall output passed the‘ | 

six months and continues at an 

at the company’s second field of 


t immediate accusations of high- 
government ; the atmosphere for the 
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The main item on the agenda is the ending of the IPC’s virtual 
exploration monopoly in Iraq by the surrender to the government 
of certain concession areas. Although the principle has been 
admitted, its application is causing great unease. The main diffi- 
culty for the Iraqis comes from the fact that they have no inde- 
pendent means of checking the information on which the 
negotiations will turn.\ All the mapping, survey work and 
exploration have been done by the company. The greater the 
Iragis’ dependence on the company for the facts, the more acute 
their fears of being outmanceuvred. 

The IPC and its associates, the Basra and Mosul Petroleum 
companies, have offered to surrender some 50 per cent of their 
concessions ; these, together, cover some 9§ per cent of the entire 
territory of Iraq. Their contention, however, is that all three 
concessions must be treated as a single unit and that they must 
be the arbiters of which parts they will surrender. The Iraqis claim 
that concession must be treated separately, and that the 
government must itself have a hand in the selection of the areas 


and French slopes, at altitudes of some 
4,000 feet, rip into the granite at the rate 
of about 60 feet per day. If the pace is 


been excavated to shape a 775 square feet 
two-lane horseshoe tunnel and the ancil- 
lary galleries required for operating a sub- 
terranean arterial road. By 1962 the 
tunnel will disgorge a herd of lorries 
whose gear changes and exhausts will 
shatter the quict of the narrow Aosta 
valley on their way to Turin and the in- 
dustrial centres of the Po basin. 

This geographical surgery will shorten 
the road distance from Paris to Rome by 
124 miles. Geneva and Turin, which are 


_ to be relinquished. 


snow, will be separated by only 168 miles, — 


winter or summer. The city and canton 
of Geneva will benefit materially by being 
connected with the booming north of 
Italy -by a motor road open the year round. 
Chamonix and the aristocratic sports 
centre, Courmayeur, which hitherto has 
discouraged visitors not inclined to con- 
spicuous consumption, will become stag- 
ing centres for lorries. What will happen 
to the economically backward valley of 

Aosta is anybody’s guess. 

There ¢ in short, an economic 
raison d’étve*for the Mont Blanc tunnel. 
The estimated annual traffic includes 
some 40,000 buses and lorries and 264,000 
cars, carrying 1.5 million passengers and 
75,000 tons of freight. This short cut 
through the Alps will also be a paying 
proposition for the joint Italian-French 
corporation which is spending {11.5 mil- 
lion on the project, and which will recoup 


itself |with tolls collected during the next - 


seventy years. 

Politics also figure in the tunnel scheme. 
For more than a century a tunnel through 
Mont Blanc has been something of an 
obsession with the people in the Aosta 


valley. A tunnel was one of the con- 
ditions given by the region for joining 
the Italian state. A promise of a tunnel 
has been the politicians’ surest means of 
harvesting votes. “I can’t give you the 
exact hour or day, but I give you my 
word that if I'm elected it will not 
be many weeks before you will have a 
tunnel through the mountain,” was the 
bait offered by one politician stumping 
the valley. That was forty years ago and 
the people of Courmayeur have had 
plenty of time to recover from any hang- 
over brought on by celebrating that 
promise. 

The, present project had a gestation 
period of thirteen years. Preliminary 
explorations were undertaken by a private 
syndicate in 1946, but lack of finance put 
a stop to that venture. In 1953, the 
Italian government, in need of an issue 
that would appeal to the imagination of 
the electorate, took the initiative of pro- 
posing a convention with France. During 
the ensuing years the Italians pursued the 
idea with varying enthusiasm, whereas the 
French were more tardy and did not get 
around to ratifying the convention until 
1957. By that time the Italian govern- 
ment had formed a state corporation to 
construct and manage the tunnel. A 
similar French authority was formed in 
April, 1958, and in May Rome announced 
that a contract for building the Italian 
section had been awarded to the Roman 
firm, Societa Italiano per Condotte 
d’Acqua. Work began on the Italian side 
in December, 1958. Construction of the 
French half was entrusted to the contract- 
ing firm A. Borie, which began boring 
from the northern portal in May, 1959. 

The magic name of Monte Bianco 
attracted construction firms and equip~ 
ment suppliers like bees, not so much in 
hope of profit as for the kudos to be 
gained from a part in such a grandiose 
project. Italian contractors underbid each 
other; suppliers offered equipment at a 
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Lhe Weekend is the Time 


—when the Marsden family 
is a family! 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME the Marsden family looks forward to. Only 
time they have breakfast together, for one thing. Because they are to- 
gether at the weekends. A family—behaving as a family. 


WEEKEND IS THE TIME the Marsdens do most of their television 
viewing, because they have so much more leisure. They’re relaxed, re- 
ceptive, in the right frame of mind to take in and appreciate what they 
see on television. 


WEEKEND IS THE TIME the Marsdens make most of their buying 
decisions—-because they’re all there to talk things over. They live in 
Bolton; that means they’re part of the ABC Television audience, at 
weekends in the North and Midlands. They have more money than ever 
before, and they’re spending it on better living and modern comfort in 
their home. 


WEEKEND IS THE TIME to reach the Marsdens—and four million 
homes like theirs in the ABC Network. That’s half the ITV homes of 
England and Wales, and more than half the buying power. If the 
Marsdens fancy something, they get it—even if they do have to save for 
a bit. So if you sell what they want, tell them about it—through ABC 
Television. 


WEEKEND IS THE TIME! 
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ABC WEEKEND TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS NETWORK 
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ABC TELEVISION LIMITED, ONE HANOVER SQUARB, LONDON, W.I 


A Member of the Associated British Picture Corporation 





Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
’ Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
* markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(lacorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool + Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited neap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) - The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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Consequences of the Congo 


BY A BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


| 


T is almost impossible to assess the financial and economic 
consequences of events in the Congo, for a statistical 
black-out has fallen on the country’s economic life. The 

Congo Central Bank, which serves the Trustee territory of 
Ruanda Urundi as well as the new Republic, still has its higher 
administration in Brussels ; but its latest monthly statement 


business (and much else) to a standstill, therefore find no 
measure in the records. 

It is now generally accepted that when the Belgians in 
January with surprising readiness promised the Congo its 
independence 


in less than six months, it was a gesture inviting 
reciprocal goodwill, designed to produce an invitation to 
Belgium to remain in the Congo as guide, counsellor and 
friend. To the average Belgian, this betokened the oppor- 
tunity of continuing what he had grown to accept as Belgium’s 
great work in bringing civilisation to the country. In practice, 
the opportunity of holding to valuable investments, and of 
securing a good share in the many new ones waiting to be 
made, may have bulked larger in policy-making circles. 

The harder the task of self-government, the more would 
be the need of the Congolese for their Belgian mentors. It 
would, however, be unfair to suggest that it was any 
part of the grand design that so rich a territory should 
be handed over with its finances in so uncompromisingly 
difficult a state. The Congo had been in deficit on current 
account ever since 19§2 ; and 1955 was the last year in which 
there had been a sufficient influx of long-term capital to bridge 
the gap. The year 1959, which fortunately had shown some 
slight improvement in the balance on current transactions, 
was the only year in which the flow of capital was (as political 
events made inevitable) strongly outwards. 

It is, however, impossible to resist the conclusion that the 
Congo’s financial weakness was primarily due to its relations 
with Belgium and, particularly, to the unwillingness of Belgians 
to invest there. On current account the Congo’s deficit with 
Belgium has varied during the past five years between frs. 104 
and frs. 15 billion annually,* amounting over the five-year 
period to almost frs. 66 billion. Admittedly Belgium 


* 140 Beleian f francs={£; 50 Belgian francs=$1 ; one billion Belgian 
francs = £7,150 


ploughed back 11.3 billion of these francs into the Congo by 


left about frs. 15 billion to be 
exchange reserves of gold and con 
It is, therefore, not surprising thet Belgian 


or 


tas and. ah spun: Saaenen, apa ae i 
and by the end of April were nearing frs.2 billion. Since 
hand-over in June the limit must clearly have been very nearly 
reached, since the need for meeting the next monthly payment 
to civil servants has this week led to the ceiling being raised 
by another frs.s00 million. 
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LL this has created a most difficult starting point for the 
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of separate independence for Katanga, which has temporarily 
become still more vital as a source of revenue and foreign 


exchange than before. 


ee eee 
to secure her footing in the Congo, and a good part of this 
to be found, or at any rate committed, in advance. 
indications, it does not. necessarily follow that 

Belgium has lost it all, or even the whole of what does not 
It may well be that it will have a smaller 

hoped in the industrial development to 


i Belgium to collect dividends on its existing 
investments. Nevertheless, it would be unfair to say that Bel- 
gium has lost the whole big gamble of according independence 


INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 597 and 600 on : 


Ox aeegeee 
Joshua Tetley 
i Whitbread 
Fitch Lovell 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on pages 598 and 599 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 600 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 60! 
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to a people so clearly lacking the ability to use it constructively 
and in no position to make it immediately profitable. 

Something, however, is wholly lost. This is the paternal 
hold—people of anti-parental mind would call it a strangle- 
hold—of the \big Belgian finance companies ; and, with it, the 
ability to collect money from the Congo irrespective of the 
country’s exchange needs. The first is intangible, but it is 
what has made the Congo a consistent source of increasing 
profit, keeping investment within the approximate limits of 
what could be spared from the product of the Congo’s own soil. 

The second loss is more assessable. The Belgian figures 
show, over the four years 1955-58, a total average surplus on 
current ‘account of frs.13.2 billion ; and of this no less than 
frs.12.6 billion came from the Congo. There is a strong 
suggestion that, in the years to come, American tourists fresh 
from Paris may no longer be refused the expected discounts 
on their purchases of lace on the ground that “ We Belgians 
have no need of dollars, Modom.” It may well be, too, that 
the outflow of private capital from Belgium—which averaged 
frs.6.4 billion annually over the four years to non-Congo 
destinations—may have to be curbed. 


There is, moreover, another loss to be considered. This is 
the gap in the Belgian budget resulting both from a total or 
partial cessation of economic relations with the Congo, and 
from the financial difficulties of the Congo itself. It has been 
estimated that the Belgian government’s revenue from taxing 
transactions with the Congo is as much as three billion francs 
in a full year ; and the cost of the service of Congo loans of 
which Belgium stands guarantor is of approximately the same 
dimensions. In other words, in the worst event, the Belgian 
Finance: Ministry might have to face a gap| of about frs.6 
billion, in a budget of rather over a hundred billion. 

The Prime Minister, M. Gaston Eyskens, has been discuss- 
ing with his colleagues the content of his “austerity pro- 
gramme,” in which increased taxation, higher interest rates 
and renewed exchange control must be considered as possible 
ingredients. Against this, each of the political parties has 
raised a cry for a development programme, designed to replace 
from other sources what Belgium has in the past earned from 
the Congo. The Foreign Trade Minister, M. Jacques van 
Offelen, has been a forerunner of this with an energetic export 
drive involving the modernisation of the medium-term credit 
machinery and making a highly constructive use of trade 
missions with high-level (often Ministerial) membership. The 
formula scored a major success in Russia and again in South 
America, and a variant of it seems to have produced good 
results in Iran. 

Belgium is at present in a state of great financial liquidity, 
partly because its industrial boom has not yet taken on the 
strides of Germany's ; and partly because of the big reflux 
of money from the Congo. Its exchange reserves are big ; 
and provided they can stand up long enough against the 
present run on the franc there is no reason why Belgium should 
not shape a new prosperity for herself. But the present mood 
is defensive, with an increase in the Belgian bank rate this week 
from 4 to § per cent to stem the sharp fall in reserves in the 
last month and to discourage the buying of gold. It will need 
new thinking and new methods, to both of which the political 
system is sometimes less receptive than might be hoped, to 
rebuild Belgium’s prosperity. 
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Still Slanted Upward 


observation was leading one to underestimate the rate 

at which demand was rising in Britain’s boom, and 
it could be that we are doing so still. The statistical refine- 
ment of seasonal correction, which Whitehall is now applying 
to almost all its published estimates of national income and 
expenditure, may considerably improve understanding of what 
is happening in the economy in the short run—when we learn 
to do it properly and to use it properly. It is clearly more 
useful to be able to note that the total level of demand in the 
first quarter of this year was three per cent higher than in the 
three months before than simply to be able to reckon that it 
was 10 per cent higher than at the same time last year 
(providing one retains in mind the imperfections both of the 
technique of correction and of the raw data to which it is 
applied). But the finer adjustment of the figuring should not 
blur the impression of how rapid a rate of growth this was. 
Such a rate will not have been maintained since, in view of 
the softening of the market for durable consumer goods and 
cars. But the prominence of these particular items in day-to- 
day news about spending, again, should not blur the fact that 
personal incomes have continued to rise, and that according 
to some signs people may not now be saving so much of them 
as they were over the winter. 

It now seems clear that the surge in demand for domestic 
equipment, if not for @ars, was already abating before restric- 
tions were put on hire purchase in April. In its latest review, 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research 
indeed reckons that buying of radio and electrical goods, after 
its spurt at the end of 1958, had shown no more than “a 
hesitant upward trend ” since the middle of last year. Manu- 
facturers of the main items of equipment, on the other hand, 
achieved considerably increased output from enlarged and 
some new capacity, and imports of equipment rose sharply. 
The result appears to have been, up to the middle of the year 
at least, an accumulation of large stocks in dealers’ hands ; 
indications are that for the remainder of the year, as dealers 
seek to reduce these stocks, home deliveries may have to be 
cut more than thé¢ actual level of buying might require. 

In the car market, again, publicity over Vauxhall’s cuts in 


R's up to the beginning of the summer, common 


wesantO0 InZex numbers of expenditure at constant 1954 prices 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
(excluding dwellings) 


prices, and the very rapid reactions in the second-hand car 
market, may not necessarily mean any very significant reduc- 
tion in actual sales of cars in the home market. Last month's 
measures to reduces stocks, it has since become clear, were 
partly the consequence of exceptionally large deliveries of cars 
to the home market, as a result of sharp cuts in export ship- 
ments before production schedules were adjusted downwards. 
But the high level of stocks of British cars in certain export 
markets such as the United States, in relation to the number 
that importers can actually clear, may further reduce overseas 
shipments during the rest of the year; even the ordinary 
seasonal decline in the home market would then probably 
make some capacity idle in the industry by the autumn. There 
may be some reactions between the amounts spent on these 
two categories of desirable durables ; but a more likely shift in 
the use of disposable income at present may be towards a 
durable possession for which demand is still rising rapidly— 
the private house. 

Reductions in output of cars, more than of appliances, would 
have widespread and fairly rapid repercussions on the recently 
perfervid demand for components and intermediate engineer- 
ing products. But within engineering as a whole, capital 
expenditure began rising by the beginning of this year more 
rapidly than most people had expected ; and the order-book, 
which at home mainly represents future capital expenditure, 
was still rising up to the end of May. Net new orders for 
machine tools were still exceeding deliveries ; though they 
were not coming in at such a rate as in the early spring, the 
total of these orders for the first five months of 1960 was no 
less than 12§ per cent up from the depressed levels of carly 
1959. Exports of engineering products have been one of the 
healthier elements in Britain’s rather depressing export record 
this year ; and the orderbook for overseas customers, too, has 
continued to rise. 

Outside the engineering field, constructional activity has 
gone on rising rapidly—and so have orders for industrial 
buildings and for private houses. Orders for business 
buildings other than factories have not risen as sharply ; but 
there has been quite a substantial increase in orders for public 
building apart from a fairly stable level of local. authority 
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firms are committed to increases in fixed investment, on a 
scale that may well outweigh any decline in investment in 
stocks. And “rising real income still seems likely to praduce 
some rise in consumers’ expenditure.” Another round of wage 
increases, indeed, can still increase costs in various sectors of 
the economy more than can be absorbed by any likely increase 
in productivity. 

Perhaps the most depressing consideration that comes to 
mind in any survey of the recent course of Britain's still fairly 
expansive economy is the limited increase in productivity that 
has been reaped as the belated reward of the last investment 
boom ; with the result that shortages of Britain’s scarcest factor 
of production, labour, imposed limitations on output in various 
sectors of the economy, leading to necessary restraints on 
demand, in so relatively short a period after the beginning of 
recovery from mild recession in autumn 1958. In about a 
month’s time, the Board of Trade may publish its first 
sampling of businessmen’s expectations about the amounts 
they may invest in fixed capital next year ; fallible as events 
have sometimes proved these reports of intentions to be, they 
may have particular importance this year. An increase in 
fixed investment, from which some of the bigger spenders of 
recent years have rather conspicuously abstained, appears now 
to be providing the main continued impetus of growth in the 
British economy, as durable consumption levels off again ; but 
some of this year’s major investment plans were i 
upon continued rapid expansion in motors and durables. Much 
depends upon those industrialists’ continued confidence, and 
the extent to which they are already committed. Another 
element of confidence that can significantly affect the economic 
prospect, and could indeed be doing so already, is the con- 
fidence of consumers that such goods are as well worth buying 
immediately as they may be in six or nine months’ time ; 
Vauxhall might just have planted the seed of the idea that 
changes in prices of desirable but postponable possessions need 
not always be upward. . 
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2.13 per cent while the London bill rate 
_ edged back to §} per cent ; the cost of 
orward exchange cover works out at just 
Funds Pour In Over 2 per cent on a yearly basis. So the 
; balance of payments is being shored up by 
despite the repayments to IMF and EPU _foreign funds. That is a short-term success, 
creditors. This is still unimpressive com- _ but it still leaves the underlying external 
meng with Germ4ny’s massive intake ; but — problem—to carn enough on current account 
many people thought that London to finance large 
could go on gaining reserves at all at a i 
time when the mark rumours were set 
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again? : the excellent July gold figures may not 
OO The July gold figures are a conclusive necessarily advance the prospect of credit 
vindication of the Bank rate increase atend- _ relaxation. 

June. The aim was to draw in foreign 


funds through the attraction of the rate and 
so it has happened—there is no doubt that 
es ean 1g tone he pda 
to short-term investment or a turn in the 
commercial leads and lags in London's 
favour. This week the gap between interest 
rates in London and New York has widened 
further, with the New York rate down to 


SELLING PETROL 


Dog Bites Mastiffs 


EFERENCE of the “ solus site” system 
of retailing motor spirit to the 
Monopolies Commission is perhaps chiefly 
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Wait For It 
airliners, 


cations would necessarily achieve this, or 


much else, is by no means clear. 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


A Question of Proportion 


ROFESSOR FRED HOYLE, in a letter to 
The Times on Wednesday, joined the 
small band of scientists—which includes 


more I 

are eee 
or t). Now 
Government is being asked to spend as 
much as {15 million a year on a space pro- 
gramme alone. He thinks this expenditure 
out of i with the country’s 
scientific effort as a whole and most certainly 
out of proportion to the likely scientific 
returns: these might, in his view, justify an 

annual outlay of £250,000 a year. 
Professor Hoyle has his own yardstick 
for judging the worth of a research pro- 
gramme ; this is the number and quality of 
the scientific papers it yields. It seems to 
be a harsher test than is applied by Lord 
Hailsham’s advisers who have indicated that 
the “ purely scientific returns” from space 
a an outlay approaching £5 
The exploration of space with 
satellites and long-range rocket probes has 
uced one or two startling discoveries, 
such as the double belt of radioactivity sur- 


IN THE MARKETS 7 
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rounding the earth (which had, however, 
been 1 mathematically by that 
astonishing self-taught physicist N. C. 
Christofilos). Apart from this, it is none too 
clear how many original data are now 
coming out of American space shots. One 
of their most s achie 

22} million mile flight of Pioneer V towards 
the sun, seems partially to have been spoilt 
by inadequate preparation on the ground of 
its scienufic instruments. 

It is up to scientists actively concerned 
with space research to say Pro- 
fessor Hoyle’s view is justified or not. The 

t of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has just allocated its first grants, 
totalling £185,000, for space research at 
nine British universities. Professor Hoyle 
and other scientists who think like him 
believe that if space research is given the 
huge sums that are being demanded, it 
might keep rocket engineers from emi- 
grating, but it could lose this country 
young scientists in other disciplines, most 
notably physics and biology. These, too, 
are suffering from a continuing shortage of 
funds, and are liable to take posts abroad if 
they see £15 million poured each year into 
one narrow scientific field while their own 
are passed over. If Lord Hailsham should 
still decide on a space programme—the 
commercial and strategic ts now 
being so hard may easily tip the 
balance in its favour—then he ought to 
review his other scientific grants in order 
to see how the country’s total scientific effort 
can be kept in balance. That, after all, is 
the real job that many people believe a 
Minister for Science could actually do. 


On Holiday 


Toa August holiday has brought its usual 
slackening in turnover in the stock 
market. Equity prices rallied a little, re- 
flecting in part the better tone on Wall 
S before the weekend following the 
reduction in in requirements and in 

further reports of higher profits earned 
British companies. But the pressure to 
buy was not particularly strong and the 
interim from Hoover of lower earn- 
ings j the industrial market on Wed- 
nesday. Even so, The Economist indicator 
in the four days’ trading to the close on that 
day gained §.1 points to 350.1. 

Trading in gilt edged securities practically 
dried up and prices drifted lower though on 
Thursday, after the publication of the gold 
and dollar figures, the market was a little 
more steady. It was in any case too late to 
save the eee issue ,by London 
County Freehold of a 6 per cent debenture 


. (1986-95) at 974. This offer of a gross 
‘ redemption yield: of £6 38. 2d. per cent 


looked thin from the outset and, with 
Spillers 6 per cent stock at 14 discount on 
the issue price of 984, it was not surprising 
that as much as 71 per cent of the London 


‘County Freehold stock was left with under- 


writers. The differential between the yield 
on this stock and yields of around 6 per 
cent on Government stocks looks small 
and some dealers argue that something 
nearer 7s. 6d. or 10s. per cent would now 
be appropriate. In taking this view they 
no doubt have in mind the fact that active 
discussions are now going on about the 
possibilities of marketing the steel prefer- 
ence and debenture stocks. 


International Dealings 


The interchange of dealings between 
London and the Continental bourses has 


been taken a stage further this week on both 
sides of the C ee oe 
began in the ordinary shares of Courtaulds, 
not with a full blown official quotation on 
the parquet, but introduced to un- 
official courtier market by an overseas bank, 
as were ICI shares. About 35,000 
Courtaulds shares changed hands on the 
first day of ing. 

In London, an official quotation has been 
sought for the “B” shares in L. M. 
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RADAR 


50 cm Gives longer range for given transmitter power. 
The Marconi series of 50 cm radars gives clearance of jet aircraft 
from take-off to 150 miles plus on a power of only 500-6oo kW. 
The one radar meets both airways surveillance and air traffic 
control requirements. Running costs are thus much lower. 

50 cm Penetrates thick weather without loss of efficiency. 
In most radars precipitation clutter seriously obscures the PPI 
picture. No remedial device is 100% efficient. The choice of the 
50 cm wave length, however, avoids the difficulty entirely. It gives 
a clear picture of aircraft, even in heavy rain or snow, and also 
indicates the position of storm centres. 

50 cm Permits M.T.1. elimination of permanent ‘clutter’. 
Of the various ways of clearing the echoes of stationary objects 
which confuse the interpretation of the radar situation, M.T.L 
(moving target indication) undoubtedly gives the best results. The 
use of 50 cm makes it possible to use crystal control throughout a 
radar system to which a simple and completely stable M.T.I. can 
be harnessed to give a clear and unambiguous picture. 

50 cm Switches into instant operation. 

Crystal control of frequency enables Marconi 50 cm radar to be 
brought into instant operation even after long periods of inactivity, 


GIVES THE LONG, CLEAR VIEW 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE CIVIL, MILITARY AND NAVAL RADAR SYSTEMS 
SURVEYED, PLANNED, INSTALLED, MAINTAINED 


MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED * CHELMSFORD * ESSEX * ENGLAND 


Hor mildness 
with ditinction 


- What other cigar combines 
such notable mildness with 
/ all the character of 


the finest Jamaica! 
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DE LUXE 


In lll the usual packings and sises from 3/2 upwards ; else in screw-capped luminium tubes from 3/9 


A Fitting Compliment ! 
THIS SELF-CONTAINED FLOATING 
| PLANT FOR WATER PURIFICATION 
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More and more Mono 
Pumps are being used 
to cope with the rigid 
requirements o 
modern scientific 
and industrial develop- 
ment. 
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perrier 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


if you should feel 

A hearty meal 

is apt to cause acidity, 
Drink Perrier 

And eat away 

With unconcerned avidity. 


makes you— ~ SPARKLE <- 
“HEALS 


To arm yourself for 
“the great debate” in America 
follow the lead of WALTER LIPPMANN: 


strongly recommend a little book which has just 
been published. It is called ‘ The Question of Govern- 
ment Spending.’ ee cee 
, Massachusetts Institute of Technology . . iidgta eelyeieah 


and ALVIN H. HANSEN, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University : 


“ A stimulating and valuable book ” 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
Public Needs and Private Wants - $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
90 Great Russell Street, London, S.W.1 + 30s. 
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TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 


Consolation Prize 


y before Combined T 
was formed on July 11th). The 
is believed to have dealt with 
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Who Buys Houses? 


6 million families in Britain 


For every four salary-earners who 
bought a house in these six months 
through this society, there were nearly five 
wage-earners who did so (in the com- 
munity as a whole the proportion between 
salary-carners and wage-carners is roughly 
two to five). Younger people and 
salary-earners are a little more inclined 
to buy new houses than older people and 
wage-earners. Sixty-three per cent of the 
buyers of new houses were under 35, but 
only $2'per cent of the buyers of exis:ing 
houses were as young. 

Nearly 80 per cent of purchasers with 
incomes below £750 a year bough: houses 
or flats valued at under £2,000 and 33 per 
cent of them bought houses valued at 
under £1,000. At the other end of the 
scale, over 80 per cent of buyers with 
incomes above {1,500 bought houses 
priced at over {2,500 and 33 per 
cent houses priced at over £4,000. In over 
half of all transactions the cash deposit laid 
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Results of a survey made by the Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
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the remainder of the company’s 
ordinary shares at 15s. a share, and 


@ cash offer for all of the 211,69 


down by buyers was under £300, but the 
outlay was greater for new houses and 
was over {£500 in nearly 40 per cent of 
these cases. The majority of loans were 
between {£500 and £2,000, but 40 per cent 
of those for new houses and 14 per cent 
for existing houses were above £2,000. 


THE AVERAGE TRANSACTION 
New Existing _ All 


roe —— _- 
— ears rs 


cat 
£565 


7% 


Age of purchaser .. 
Income of purchaser 
Purchase price of 


property £1,673 
Loan 


£1,275 
76% 


This survey confirms that house-buying 
has spread far beyond the middle classes 
and that buyers are a widely assorted 
group of people. Indulging in the neat- 
néss of statistical averages, the table shows 
that the average income of buyers through 
this particular society last winter was £829 
or £16 a week—30 shillings a week more 
than a man’s average earnings in manu-) 
facturing. 


BUYERS 


% average loan.... 


% of 
All Buyers 
50 


oA 
ae j 8 -— 
Under €500- £750- €£1000- €1250- €1500- 

999 1249 1499 Gover 


£500 749 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MEXICO—One Yale petrol truck space and labour. These lowered production 
speeds raw pulp into this paper plant, another costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations Yale Industrial Lift Trucks. Capacities of Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


ENGLAND - Special containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with ease in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 Ibs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation. Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric 
and Hand Lift Trucks. 


® All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


“@ All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free world. 


@ For further information contact your Yale Sales and Service Representa- 
tive - located in principal cities of the world. 


e 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, YAI Ee 
Wednesfield, Siafis., England - Chrysler Bulld- 
ing, New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants: moeusT 
Velbert Rhid., Germany - Phila., Pa., U.S.A. RIAL UFT TROCKS 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, TRACTOR SHOVELS 
Seine, France « Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 


YALE & TOWNE 
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PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS 
GOING FORWARD ON 
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URANIUM 


The AEA’s Stocks 


ow much uranium the Atomic Energy 
Authority will be obliged to buy for 
stock, now that the atomic power pro- 
gramme has been stretched out by five 
years or so, has never been publicly an- 
nounced but Sir David Eccles said shortly 
before Parliament rose for the summer 
recess that it looked as if the AEA would 
have enough for the next ten years, and 
that interest on the capital locked up in 
these stocks would probably run to “ several 
million pounds ” annually. 
' The Authority had bought enough 
uranium on long-term contracts from 
Canada, Australia and South Africa to meet 
its own military needs and provide 8,000 
tons of metal as fuel for the nuclear power 
stations expected to be working by 1965, 
i.e. for a total capacity of 6,000 megawatts. 
This would have been the equivalent of 
10,400 toris of oxide. It was expected that 
these stations would need re-fuelling there- 
after at the rate of 2,000 tons of metal (or 
2,600 tons of oxide annually. The authority 
bought at high prices equivalent to an 
average of £11,000 per ton of metal, each 
ton representing 1.3 tons of oxide. 

Now the power stations that will be built 
by 1965 will need only 4,500 tons of metal 
and their annual fuel requirements have 
shrunk to 1,200 tons a year. The AEA is 
therefore left with nearly half its uranium in 
stock. How long it can continue to sell this 
to the Generating Board at the old price of 
£11,000 a ton of metal remains to be seen 
—for the Generating Board could probably 
buy all the uranium it needed on the open 
market for half this price, and foreign cus- 
tomers will certainly insist on doing so. 


PIPELINES 


No More Private Bills? 


HEN the Esso Petroleum Company 

Bill, providing for the construction 
of pipelines from Fawley refinery to Lon- 
don Airport and to Avonmouth, was 
referred by the House of Commons to a 
Select Committee, the committee was 
instructed to amend the bill in such a way 
as to ee 


pelines be laid safeguards 
Pracnatean tion of 


= Select Committee found not aie 
possible. Last week it ed to the House 
that the oa as oo 

visions for compensation no avour- 
Pole than under the 1946 Act; but 
that it had not been able to give 
as much protection to $s as 
regards the procedure of acquisition as the 
eneral Act provides. It suggested that no 
furth urther private bills for the construction of 
pipelines should be passed by the House; 
and that in future such projects might be 


BUSINESS NOTES 


authorised by provisional order, following 
a public inquiry. 

The select committee found that it was 
precluded under standing orders from vary- 
ing the route of the pipeline by more than 
the 400 feet either way laid in this 

bill—because nobody into whose property 
such changes might bring the pipeline 
could be brought into the bill at so late 
a stage, when they would have missed the 
— of objecting. If the alternative 

a provisional order were adopted, a public 
inquiry could be held before issue of the 
order—with opportunity to vary the route 
—and eventually the order itself could be 
confirmed by an unopposed bill. 


PARKING 


Battle in Marylebone 


HE latest round in the battle between 
the Marylebone Borough Council and 
the owners of some land in Harley Street 
which the council is trying to buy in order 
to build a multi-storey garage on it, has 


TERMS OF TRADE 


581 


gone to the council. The London Sessions 
Appeal een last week a = 
appeal against proposal made 

freeholders of the land—Howard de lies 
Estates—and two other i 

lants had been told in 

council intended to get a 

chase order for the land ; 


rene to keep the and. and have now 
stated that they are appealing on a point of 
law to the Divisional Court. The case may 
reach the House of Lords, by which time 
the building may be completed. 

. The council is thus no nearer to solving 


Still Helping 


NE adventitious support to Britain’s 
economy are the favourable terms on 
which it buys and sells abroad. Since the 
end of 1957 the ratio of import to export 
prices has held remarkably steady and, 
compared with 1954, Britain has been able 
to buy one-tenth more of imports for every 
£1 worth of goods that it exports. Nor is 
there any sign of any significant deteriora- 
tion, In June, indeed, the terms of trade 
improved one point further to 88 (1954= 
100) because import prices fell. 
The table shows that in 1957 imports 
cost 107 per cent of the 1954 average ; 


since then they a cheapened by about 
eight cent while British prices— 

qa bilinaode have not The slight 
fall in import prices recently reflects 
declines in food items, eum and 
manufactures but not in basic materials. 
Export prices rose by nearly three per cent 
in the second half of last year and have 
since held steady. Prices of enginceri 
products, which account for about 45 per 
cent of British exports, have i 
change for nine months ; a 
have risen this year while “ u- 
factures ” have become eer 
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Arbuthnot Latham 
Placing 


RBUTHNOT LATHAM is the third member 
of the Accepting Houses Committee to 
market some of its shares in the last year. 
This latest placing will mean that seven 
of its seventeen members are either quoted 
ies or are controlled by quoted 


Asia to remain about the same, and 
yields to go on rising by two per cent 
oid tea bushes are replaced ith 


ia) may increase by over 

a fifth to 860,000 tons by 1965. 
Will the extra tea be drunk? Pros- 
for consumption are considered to 
be brightest outside the high-income 
countries and Latin America (in the latter 


HOW OUTPUT AND YIELDS 
HAVE RISEN 
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a i ie : lities includ 
Tu s 
part of its in 


owns a sisal plantation 
company which last year contributed over 
30 per cent of total profits. 


THE QUOTED COMPANIES 


Divi- 

Price Current dend 

. jan. t, price per 
1960 cent 


: 


3% 


45/9 = 6 
103/0* 103/9 22', 
$2/-¢ 49/104 10§ 
Singer and 
Friedlander 46/- S1/9 46/9 8 
Invest. Trusts: 
Lonsdale.... 17/7} 23/3 21/44 15 
Mercury .... 110/- 220/-¢ 317/6 35 . 
Philip Hill .. 27/6* 38/3* 36/- 22', 3-13 
° et rights issue. t Adjusted for scrip 


sue. rospectus estimate. t First quoted 
May 9, 1960. First quotation for Schroders. 


ve w san 
2ta 


BE 8 


| As is to be expected from Arbuthnot 
Latham’s close connection with the com- 
modity markets its profits have fluctuated 


coffee is the favourite drink). In tea- 
producing countries and elsewhere 
populations are growing rapidly, tea is 
cheaper than coffee and consumption per 
head responds to a rise in incomes. 
People in rich countries, in contrast, tend 
to buy better—not more—tea as their 
incomes go up. itai i i 
over a third of the world’s tea, consump- 
peapd lpg zor he ig ela 
in it is expected to decline. 

The broad prospect is for a surplus 
of plain tea—and plain tea producers 
have long been complaining of meagre 
returns. Should China’s exports to the 
free world expand more ply than 
expected _— would be threatened still 
more. study suggests that it may be 
advisable to establish a study group for 
tea—perhaps by bringing importing 
countries into the International Tea Com- 
mittee—to keep things under review. 


_ FORECASTS OF PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Area Output Yields 
000 “000 Kilos per 


hectares metric tons hectare 
1934- 1955-, 1934- 1955- 1934 1955- 
38 57 38 57 38 57 


309 322 © 

26 860230 460 

44 31 26 599 
-» 204 143 450} 

39 2 1,260 

45 48 ; 240 


ja*. 905 845 


7 50 
0 31 


* Excludes Mainland China and Russia. 
¢ To countries other than Russia. 


¢ Estates only. Latin 


960 
760 
740 
440t 
1,730 
270 


High income countries. 380 
Near East & N. Africa.. 118 
Far East 290 


America 18 
World (including Russia) 875 
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HEADS 
aoe 
TELEVISION 


SHOULD GET 
IN TOUCH 
WITH LORIVAL 


(THEY'RE LIVELY LADS 
AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact - they're lively lads at 
Lorivall They're the picked 

men of the plastics world. 

Let them help you in production 
planning, scheduling, lowering 
production costs and boosting 
production. You'll get first-class 
work from Lorival - high finish, 
true colours, precise accuracy of 
all repetition parts. So call in Lorival 
and their lively lads. 

It's good business for you! 


LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED ESBONITE &@ LORIVAL LIMITED 


LITTLE LEVER - BOLTONM - LANCE 
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Who Owns Whom 


1960 Edition now available 
' Over 16,000 Companies Listed 


Published in one volume listing 


Subsidiary and associate companies showing parents 
Parent companies showing subsidiaries and associates 


‘U.K. companies with European Common Market subsidiaries and 
associates 


U.K. subsidiaries and associates with U.S. parents and associates 
U.S. parents and assotiates with U.K. subsidiaries and associates 


Available from the publishers or through booksellers 6 gns. post free 


** The 1960 edition of the admirable ‘ Who Owns Whom"... has just appeared.” 
—The Guardian 


“ An invaluable guide to those engaged in the world of industry and commerce 
— Yorkshire Post 


* There are two features in particular which make the latest edition of ‘ Who Owns 
Whom ' especially welcome.’ '—The Times 


the two volumes of this directory published last year have proved invaluable. 
in this chird edition the cwo volumes have\been consolidaced — The Economist 
‘ 


Publishers : 


0. W. Roskill & Co. [Reports] Ltd. 


14 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.! 


— = 
so 
Buildings 
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AIPRTEMP 


a complete range of air 
tioning units give 
cool somfort whatever the climate 


Por 26 years, Airtemp has pioneered in modern air 
conditioning - providing the fullest measure of 
human comfort. Advanced engineering, modern design - 
in the famous Chrysler Corporation tradition - 
give you high quality performance, low cost installation 
and operation. Whether your air conditioning job is as 
as & single office, or as complex as a 26 story 
. it will pay to check intothe many . 
advantages of climate by Chrysler. ‘ 
Room units from 1 to 3 1/2 HP . 
Packaged units from 36.000 to 360.000 BTUH 
Central Station models from 40 to 100 HPs 


Semneree THE HARIMA SHIPBUILDING : 
Eessgmpitteraton ent your Astnlp || ND ENGINEERING CO., nt 


ca Office: T Boekikaikan Otemachi, Tokyo 
t Tokve ‘Bldgs Oremach, OKYO 

i &. 
London Office: 5, Great Winchester Street, London, | < oS tSupon 


New York Office: 74 Tri New York 6 N.Y., U.S.A. 
eae — Pitsbie Address: AMEHARIZO NEWYORK 
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-NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern, Rhodesia) | 
RECORD PRODUCTION 
GROUP CONTRIBUTION TO AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The following is from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
beer circulated with the reports and accounts : 

The results of our operations during the ycar 


ended March 31, 1960, were very satisfactory. ° 


after taxation of £13.64 million. 
PLANT EXTENSION PROPOSALS 


any 


reREE SS. 3 
eral 


unit on the present issued .capital. 

About 13 million tons have been added to the 
accumulated ore reserves which at the year end 
at 180,019,000 tons with an average grade 
per cent copper. There is little doubt 
considerable further ore reserves will be 
by additional exploration work in the 


é 


Z 
& 
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COPPER PRICE 


For the first three months: of the new year, 
the price for copper has remained relatively 


steady at satisfactory levels. There is evidence 


While consumption at the moment appears 
ing pace with increasing production, 
dual risks of interruption of supplies or 

i in demand are always present. The 

risk is one against which consumers can 

Ives by a rational stockholding 

the manner in which the copper 

fabricating indus: weathered the prolonged 

strikes in America last year indicates that this 
is being done. 

It is for the copper producers to protect them- 
selves against the latter risk and to prevent the 
recurrence of price recessions such as that of 
1956/57 by regulating supplies to meet demand. 
We have indicated that if such a situation 
arises again we are prepared to play our part 
by joining with other major producers in either 
reducing production or withdrawing copper 
from the market. ; 

Meanwhile production at the mine is geared 


for the present year at much the same level as 
last year. 


The past year has been a time of political 
difficulty and uncertainty in the Federation. 
Fortunately, operations at the mines have not 
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been advetsely affected, but the industry is, of 
course, deeply concerned with the future of all 
the people of the Federation. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


We believe that many of the difficulties— 
political, economic and social—arise from lack 
of educational facilities for the African 
inhabitants and that the mining industry should 
play a direct part in remedying this situation 
on the Copperbelt. In his review of the year 
ending March 31, 1956, my father said that we 
had reached the conclusion that urgent attention 
needed to be given to improving African 
educational facilities, and that we were examin- 
ing the whole question to see what help we 
could give. The subsequent severe reduction 
in the price of copper prevented us from 
realising the plans that were then formulated. 


The question has, however, remained in the 
forefront of our thinking, and. the mines 
administered by the Anglo American Corpora- 
tion were therefore very happy to join with the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group of companies 
in agreeing to make available the sum of £1.3 
million to enable the Northern Rhodesian 
Government to expand educational facilities on 
the Copperbeh. The scheme envisaged will 
mean that every African child on reaching the 
age of eight will be admitted to a course of at 
least six years of primary education, and pro- 
vision will also be made for an extension of 
facilities for secondary education and of the 
adult educational activities which are already 
carried on by the mining companies. In addi- 
tion, the copper mining companies which 
sponsored the Copperbelt Technical Founda- 
tion have joined with the Federal and Territorial 
Governments in arranging for a survey to be 
made of the requirements for technical educa- 
tion and the needs of industry in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


Issued Capital: £967,019 


Directors: Sir Eric Macfadyen 


(Chairman), Mr. 


A. Arbuthnott, M_B.E.. 


Mr. H. B. Egmont Hake, C.B.E., Mr. R. O. Jenkins, M.C. 


Rubber 
Oil Palnis 


Acreage. 


19,136 
7,068 


26.204 
ose 


which includes the acreage of The New Crocodile River (Selangor) Rubber Company, 


Limited (4,502 acres rubber, 1,217 acres oil palms). 


Golden Hope acquired over 86 per 


cent of the issued capital of New Crocodile during the year ended 29th February, 1960 


Estates. In first-rate condition. 


1,460 acres replanted or new planted in 1959 60 
' 


Programme for 1960/61 approximately 1,100 acres. 


Crops and Prices. Group output: rubber 11,724,700 Ib.; oil 6,048 tons Averdec 
net sale prices; rubber 29.26d. per ib.; oil £71.04 per ton. 


Profits and Dividends. Group profit after tax £554,011, of whtch £43,148 relates 


to pre-acquisition periods and £9,352 is due to minority interests. 


45 per cent (224 per cent). 


Dividends for year 


Current Financial Year. Estimated group output: rubber 11,778,000 Ib.; oil 6,190 


tons. 


$4th Annual General Meeting: 11 a.m. on 9th September, 1960, at 1-4, Great Tower 


Street, London, E.C.3. 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


' Group Reorganisation Scheme 
Mr. A. L. Stock on Proposed New Structure 


The 26th Annual General Meeting of The Morgan Crucible 
Company Limited was held on July 28th, at Battersea Works, 
Battersea Church Road, London, S.W.11. 

Mr. A. L. Stock (the chairman), who presided, said : 


On this the first occasion that I address you from the Chair, it is my 

leasure to express publicly my appreciation of the honour which the 
oard paid me when they elected me Chairman of the Company last year. 

My Review, which has been in your hands for three weeks, deals with 
the financial results of the past year and its comprehensive nature leaves 
nothing for me to add today on this subject. 

Some of you may be wondering what effect the latest steps to restrain 
the boom have had upon your Company. | can only say that so far we 
have not felt any repercussions. 

On page 19 of the Report and Accounts you will see that it is your 
Board's intention to complete the reorganisation of the Group, which has 
been in progress for some twelve years. We intend to register four addi- 
tional waulvovined subsidiary companies which will have their own 
individual Boards of Directors; this will mean that our home trade will be 
conducted by eleVen subsidiaries and our export trade by twelve overseas 
subsidiaries and Morganite Exports Limited, but a few agencies will 
continue to be controlled by Morganite Resistors Limited, Jarrow. 

As from April 1, 1961 the Parent— 

THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 
will cease to be a trading entity but will retain its Battersea address, 


The present range of products of The Morgan Crucible Company will 
from then on be manufactured and sold ‘in the United Kingdom by the 
following three wholly-owned subsidiaries :— 

MORGANITE CARBON LIMITED 


which will take over the Carbon Department and, for the time being, 
Sintered Bearings Department. Its registered office will be Battersea 
Works, Battersea Church Road, London, S.W.11. 


MORGANITE CRUCIBLE LIMITED 


formerly the Crucible Department, which will have its administrative 
headquarters and its registered office at Norton Works, Woodbury 
Lane, Norton, near Worcester. It will continue to manufacture 
carbon-bonded Suprex crucibles at Norton. and clay-graphite cruci- 
bles and accessories at Battersea 





MORGANITE ELECTROHEAT LIMITED 


which will take over the activities heretofore conducted under the 
title Crusilite Department. with its registered office at Wandsworth 
Works, Point Pleasant, London, $.W.18 


In addition, our research and export activities will be carried on by :—- 
MORGANITE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 


to which reference has already been made on page 18 of the Report 

and Accounts under the heading “ Group Operations, Parent Com- 

pa and whose registered office will be 52 Battersea Church Road, 
ondon, S.W.11. 


MORGANITE EXPORTS LIMITED 


whose registered office is at $2 Battersea Church Road, London, 
S.W.11, and which will absorb the present Group Export Department. 


The Ceramic Resistor Department at Norton Works has already become 
a branch of Morganite Resistors Limited, Jarrow, but will continue to 
operate from Norton Works, Worcester. 

It is not expected that there will be any further changes required in 
personnel as a result of these decisions ; although a few additions to the 
executive staff have been made to strengthen the organisation of the 
embryonic subsidiary companies, this does not justify any fear that we 
have become a victim of Parkinson's Law ! 

If any temporary inconvenience is caused to our customers who will, 
after April 1, 1961, have to conduct their correspondence with the new 
companies, we feel that this will certainly be more than counterbalanced 
by much improved service due to simplification of the organisation of 
the Parent, which is at present of necessity somewhat complex. We shall 
of course be taking suitable steps in the field of publicity to familiarise 
the outside world with the reorganisation that I have outlined to you. 

The need to have the right person in the right place at all levels has 
meant much movement of staff during the past months, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking them for the patience, co-operation and loyalty 
they have shown. 

We look to this reorganisation to maintain our progression and we 
hope that, by giving responsibility to more people at a much younger age 
than has been possible up to now, we shall be able to produce a new 
generation of able administrators who can lead this old Company of ours 
through the difficulties of the future 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


Battersea Works has grown from small 
beginnings. Today it occupies 11 acres 
and employs 3,000 people. 


Other Group Factories at: 
Basildon 

Chadwell Heath 

Dairy 


Jarrow 


Treforest 
Wandsworth 
and in many overseas countries 
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WHITBREAD AND COMPANY LIMITED 


COLONEL W, H. WHITBREAD ON THE FUTURE ce saa 
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The 
of ell beers was up by 5.73 per cent, while 
own Whitbread Pale Ale and Bitter trade was 
up by 13.5 per cent. 


BENEFITS OF A VERSATILE TRADE 


attitude of the British people. However good 
quality of the contents of the can, so far 
seems to be a psychological attitude that 
it cannot be as good as from a bottle. I may 
that I would not like to offer my friends 

t of a cani 


RISING COSTS 


increased, about £2} million cash has been 


added to the resources of Whitbread and Com- 
pany and {1 million to the reserves. This 
again shows the versatility of our trading 
afrangements in that Shareholders are receiving 
the benefit of the investments in Associated 
Companies. 


NEW ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Although this year’s profits have not been so 
spectacular as other companies’, it has been an 
important year for the development and con- 
solidation of your Company’s trade throughout 
the country. 

In July we concluded a trading agreement 
with Flowers Breweries in which they agreed 
to offer Mackeson to the public in all their 
houses and we offered Keg Bitter in some of 
ours. Although we have had a finaricial interest 
in Flowers for many years, at the conclusion of 
this agreement we increased that holding sub- 
stantially, and I was happy to accept an 
invitation to join their Board. 

We have had a long and close association 
with Brickwoods. According to their Chair- 
man: “In May, 1959, Brickwoods’ Directors 
became aware that speculators had taken an 


Board and I: look forward to this being a par- 

ticularly happy association. 

Early in the year we concluded a trading 

agreement with the Home Brewery, Notti 

about which their Chairman says: “The 

seven months’ trading figures show sati 
beneficial. 


Most companies like to have some control of 
their future, as it is difficult for the executive and 
staff to run a company in an atmosphere of con- 
tinual insecurity. We hope that in the fotmation 
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of the Whitbread Group of Associated Com- 
panies we are giving them the opportunity of 
deciding their destiny. 


DEVELOPMENT IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


We must obviously be interested in the activi- 
ties of the companies with which we are asso- 
ciated. 


During the last two years, West Country 
Brewery Holdings have acquired Spreckley’s 
Brewery of Worcester; Tennant Brothers of 
Sheffield have acquired the Worksop & Retford 
Brewery, and Clarkson’s Old Brewery, Barnsley; 
Dutton’s of Blackburn have recently acquired 
the Crown Brewery, Bury, and Glasson’s of 
Penrith, while Rhymney Breweries have arranged 
a merger with the Ely Brewery, Cardiff. | 


All this is healthy development for the group. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


During the last ten years, staff salaries and 
bonuses have increased by 81 per cent, and our 
employees have benefited by rather more. More- 
over, the shares bought at 88s. in 1949, through 
various bonus issues, are now worth over 600s. 
I think this compares reasonably well with the 
records of other brewery companies in this 
country. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


We are continuing to develop wines and spirits 
to the benefit of the Company and in co-opera- 
tion with our Associated Companies. Control 
of Squires Gin, a product which we developed 
from scratch with the help of our Associated 
Companies, was handed over to Squires Gin 
Limited in August. Ninety brewery companies 
are now’ selling Squires, and the sales of this 
excellent quality gin have expanded to a remark- 
able degree, quite astonishing its promoters. 


EXPORT 


Our Belgian trade continues to increase in 
a remarkable manner and we have had another 
record year. 


Our Export Pale Ale, which is a good deal 
stronger than the Whitbread Pale Ale sold in 
this country, is available on draught as Britannia 
Bitter at The Samuel Whitbread, Leicester 
Square, where the public go for it in a big way, 
in spite of its high price owing to the Duty 
in this country. 


BETTING AND GAMING 


The Government is tackling this very tricky 
problem with the greatest skill, and it looks as 
if the end of the story ‘will not only be a satis- 


Profit on trading 
Profit before tax 


Preference Dividends (net) 
Ordinary Dividends (net) 
Ploughed back, including windfalls 
Turnover 


1,289,638 
Taxation 743,753 | 
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factory one for the British public but will also 
remove the existing anomalies, especially as 
regards the licensed trade, and make the law 
enforceable. 


LICENSING AMENDMENT ACT 


In the near future the Government, I under- 
stand, is introducing an amendment to the 
Licensing Laws in order to eliminate some of 
the out-of-date clauses and to modernise the 
facilities for drinking. 

I hope that the Government will have con- 
fidence in the public’s sense of social responsi- 
bility and that no persons in our trade will 
oppose any liberalisation on the basis that it 
would be inconvenient to themselves. We are 
living within a social revolution and the British 
people are doing well. All of us must adjust 
ourselves to change and, whatever Parliament in 
its wisdom thinks right for the British people, 
we must try to make work satisfactorily. 


THE WHITBREAD RESEARCH UNIT 


Whitbread and Company have long held the 
view that the brewing industry, through its 
ownership of public houses with direct contacts 
with the public, has a potentiality for public 
service in helping to solve certain problems. 

This being so, Whitbread and Company have 
established a Research Unit to inquire into those 
matters affecting public welfare for which the 
Company’s sources of information may be par- 
ticularly useful. The study of such problems is 
a duty of those with wide commercial interests, 
and the benefit will be shared not only by their 
own industries but by the whole country. 


Since the dangers of the road are a matter 
of public concern and the consumption of 
alcohol short of actual drunkenness has been 
quoted as an element, the subject of casualties 
on the roads is one of the first subjects for 
research. Preliminary inquiries among official 
bodies and others reveal that while there is a 
wealth of opinion, there is much difficulty in 
ascertaining facts. 

The first object of the research, therefore, will 
be to establish facts rather than opinions. It 
necessarily takes time to analyse existing 
evidence, but when the Research Unit has 
secured worthwhile information or is in a posi- 
tion to make constructive suggestions, it is our 
intention to make these available to the respon- 
sible authorities. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


It seems a great pity that the authorities seem 
to blow hot and cold on the freedom to borrow 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1950-1959 


1952 


589 


money. This is bound to create an atmosphere 
of lack of confidence. It seems most unfortu- 
nate that the authorities let go the rope suddenly 
last year and then have had to tighten up by 
a further artificial “ credit squeeze.” 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


We all realise that the success of the Company 
is largely due not only to the skill of the people 
who work for us but also to their morale and 
determination to succeed. There always seems 
to be continuous change in social apnditions 
and in technical development, in fact I have 
never known in the whole of my business life a 
time ‘when conditions could be called normal. 


“It is under these conditions that those who work 


for us have to keep a continual elasticity of out- 
look, which is of the utmost value to the success 
of the Company. 


I hope that in thanking everyone for their 
efforts in the past year, this will not be taken 
as a mere annual formality; it is my personal 
appreciation of the service rendered, 


THE FUTURE 


There seems to be a great climate of optimism 
fog the future of the brewing industry. I per- 
sonally have always been an optimist for the 
long-term future of the industry, but I cannot 
help feeling that the present optimism contains 
an clement of short-term speculation. 


You will have observed in this statement that 


obtain the full benefits of any particularly ex- 
treme set of circumstances, but hope that in the 
different types of articles we sell we have 
reasonable chance of trading satisfactorily 

all sorts of conditions. 


In spite of the effect on 


long run it does us all good. 

have a continuation of warm weather for 
more years, in which case we can develop 
of our products which are favoured by 


Ordinary Stock was approved. 


The retiring director, Sir Sydney O. Nevile, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith & Whinney, 
having been fixed the proceedings terminated. 


1956 1958 


£1,578,063 1,909,862! £2,003,269 £2,637,266 | | €2,406,096 | £2,496,511 | €2,902,340 2,872,847 © €3,068,703 43,056,122 


1.572.097 | ee 286 2.20.57 | 2,002,026 2,087,518 | 2,435,825 | 2,588,615 | 2530637 | 


9€7,731 
£931 532 | 


680.205 
18,798,053 | 18,941,470 


3,113,629 2,550/847 1,462,432 


1,288,995 1,100,125 | 1,140,362 | 1,396,445 | 1,454,300 1,256,019 1,124,419 
£901,901 | £947,156  €1,039,380  £1,134,315 | £1,272,618 | £1,376,167 


£38,249 
692,046 
554.279 | 634,087 


792,895 | 72,687,963 
(218,384 aad 1,145,930 


365,690 | 389,626, 405,818 918,712 1,788,917 1,678,200 xe 2.211.221 | 5,869,187 


The above Rwres refer w Parent Comony ith ecapon of cath and GeveromantSacariea 
Investment Company. 


rade Investments which include Whitbread 


— a 
oe ake Poel 
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AER. LINGUS—IRISH INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


+ 


IRISH AIR COMPANIES’ R 


RT FOR 195960 SHOWS BUSINESS . 


ROWTH 


comparing 1957-58 with 1959-60. In this two- 
year period passenger traffic increased by 111,000 
or 25 per cent, while revenue rose by £937,000 
representing an average annual growth rate of 
over 15 per cent. The annual rate of growth in 


passenger traffic is well ahead of that of most’ 


European airlines. 


“Cargo carried showed a satisfactory increase— 
up 18 per cent from 7,278 tons in 1958-59 to 
8,617 tons. 


Despite rising costs under many headings, the 
unit cost of production (i.e. cost per ton-mile 
offered) was reduced from 38.1 pence to 37.7 
pence. By achieving high load factors and 
reducing unit-production costs, the company is 
, able to implement its long-established low-fare 

‘policy. 


The statistics for Aer Lingus in 1959- 60 show 


showed substantial increases in passenger loads. 
the Lourdes and Brussels routes 


Omitting 
from the calculation (because of the exceptional 
nature of the 1958-59 traffic on these routes), 


sectors is encouraging. Results on the new 
Dublin-Lourdes-Lisbon service were disappoint- 
ing, largely owing to the high fare which 
obtained last summer. A greatly reduced fare 
has been negotiated for the current year and it 
is hoped that traffic will respond to this. 

The impressive increase in passenger traffic 
on scheduled services during 1959-60 was main- 
tained in the first quarter of the current year 
and cargo traffic is also increasing. The company 
expects this trend to continue. 


AERLINTE EIREANN 


In 1959-60 Aerlinte Eireann—the transatlantic 
division of the Irish International Airlines net- 
work—carried 23,278 passengers—an increase| of 
57 per cent over the number carried for the first 
eleven months of operation which ended on 


\March 31, 1959. This rate of growth is well 


above the average on this route ; traffic carried 
by all airlines across the Atlantic on scheduled 
services increased by 15 per cent. 


It is stated that traffic results for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1960, are very encouraging. 
Passenger traffic shows a spectacular increase, 
being up by almost 40 per cent on the corre- 


sponding quarter last year. In the same quarter . 


the company carried three times as much cargo 
as in the same period last year. Méail traffic, 
however, continues to be disappointing. 


The company plans to operate two jet services 
a day in both directions during the peak period 
of 1961. While the task of selling this additional 
capacity will be formidable, Aerlinte will then 
have had three years’ experience in flying the 
North Adantic and will be introducing the most 
modern jet aircraft in the world supported by 
a vigorous selling organisation which now 
extends from Copenhagen and Rome to San 
Francisco and Toronto. 


As Aer Lingus—Irish International Airlines, 
Aer Lingus and “operate as one airline 
unde¥ common managetiient. It is of interest, 
therefore, to look at the picture as a whole. 


Total revenue for 1959-60 amounted to 
£5,600,000, and of this the Atlantic route con- 
tributed 29 per cent, although passengers on 
that route accounted for only 4 per cent of the 
total, The average fare on the Atlantic service 
was approximately £70, but on the rest of the 
system it was approximately £6. Of the total 
revenue of £5,600,000, 65 per cent originated 
outside of Ireland. This export business is 
therefore a powerful factor’ in helping the 
country’s balance of payments position. 


AER RIANTA 


Aer Rianta, besides being the principal share- 
holder in Aer Lingus and Aerlinte, manages 
Dublin Airport as agent for the Minister for 
Transport and Power and is responsible for all 
services at the airport with the exception of 
air traffic control and meteorological services 
which are directly provided by the State. The 
company reported another satisfactory year in 
1959-60. 


Results for the first quarter of the current 
indicate that Aer Rianta, too, will have a 
record year in 1960-81. 
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E. K. COLE LIMITED 


GROUP'S FAVOURABLE LONG-TERM 
PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole, 
Limited, was held on July 28th at Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Mr E. K. Cole, CBE (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The trading profit for the year amounts to 
£1,022,378, before providing for depreciation, 
taxation, loan and bank interest, as compared 
with £1,009,949 last year. The net profit after 
providing for depreciation of £149,980 and 
income tax and profits tax in respect of the 
profit for the year under review, amounting to 
£399,950, % £472,848. This represents an in- 
crease of £13,623. 

} 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


: EKCO—FERRANTI—DYNATRON: With the 
newly imposed restrictions on hire purchase 
and with stock still high in the industry pipe- 
lines it is difficult ro forecast the outlook for the 
current year, but I am hopeful that this Autumn 
will show a recovery to a more or less normal 
market demand. I am confident that with our 
reputation for quality and reliability we shall 
command at least our normal share\of the 
market. New models which we have recently 
released under each of our Trade Marks have 
been well received by the Trade. 


During the year together with Thorn Elec- 
trical Industries Limited, we formed Miulti- 
signals Limited, and were subsequently joined 
by Ukra Electric Limited,and Anglia Tele- 
vision Limited. The purpose of the new Com- 
pany is to provide a wired television and radio 
service in various locations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Egen Electric Limited.—Further progress was 
made by this subsidiary in the radio and tele- 
vision components field. 


ELECTRONICS: Ekco Electronics Limited) 
has had a satisfactory year with a similar turn- 
over to last year—over SO per cent of the turn- 
over has been in the export market. 


PLASTICS: Our subsidiary Ekco Plastics 
Limited had another successful year and again 
increased its turnover. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT: This section of our 
business has made progress during the year and 
the results again show an improvement. 


EXPORT MARKET: Although competition 
continues to be acute, our turnover in export 
markets shows an increas¢ over last year. In 
some territories orders can be secured only at 
prices which are not completely economic; the 
need for successful home market trading to sup- | 
port our export activities is, therefore, essential. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Despite some uncertainty in the immediate 
television and radio market your directors have 
decided to recommend that the Ordinary Divi- 


_dend be increased by 2} per cent as they are 


of the opinion that, even if the present market 
conditions continue throughout this year, the 
long term prospects are still good. In addition, 
several of the activities of your Company in 
other fields are now making good progress and 
I forecast with some confidence that subject to 
no further deterioration in the national economy 
during the current year such activities will play 
a much greater part in the overall profitability 
of the Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 
LIMITED 


POLICY OF OUTWARD EXPANSION 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on July 28th 
in London, Mr John Hadfield, MSc, ARIC 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The 24th year in the life of Derbyshire Stone 
Limited was the most interesting and pro- 
gressive in the Company’s history. Following 
a long period of steady expansion in quarry- 
ing and road materials activities, it became 
possible to embark upon a policy of outward 
expansion, 


After reviewing the financial results which 
showed that the Group trading profit and other 
income amounted to {£694,910 compared with 
£472,723 and that the Directors recommended 
a dividend of 21 per cent, the statement 
continued : 


The Quarrying Group.—Sales rose in a 
gratifying manner during the year. Most 
departments earned good profits, in spite of 
keen competition, and the useful spread of sales 
and profits was pleasing. The Roadstone 
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Department had‘ a normal year in 1959-60. 
The Government programme of major road 
construction had only in a minor degree reached 
the area in which your Company operates and 
any benefits from this programme were inci- 
dental. Some of the Company’s large roadstone 
plants worked considerably below capacity, but 
the capacity is there for use when the occasion 
arises. 


The Baird & Tatlock Group.—The total 
sales of the Group were the highest in its 
history, and a satisfactory feature was the con- 
siderable increase effected in the total export 
sales. 


The statement then reviewed developments 
during the year including details of the acquisi- 
tion of the Baird & Tatlock Group and con- 
tinued: It is proposed that the authorised 
amouat of Ordinary Capital of the Company 
shall be increased from {1 million to £1} million. 
Your Directors have no specific plans for the 
issue of such Capital, but it will be available 
for the purpose of further acquisitions if and 
when suitable opportunities arise. 


The year 1960-61 has begun well in all sections 
of the Group’s activities and your Directors 
consider that the prospects for the Com- 
pany’s continued expansion and success are 
promising. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
increase of authorised capital was approved. 


$$$ 


ST MARTIN'S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
St Martin’s Le Grand Property Company 
Limited was held on July 29th in London, Mr 
John B. Andrews, FCIS (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


During the past year your Group’s progress 
continued and net profit earned rose from 


£125,280 to £198,231. An interim dividend of 
7 per cent on a capital of £1} million has been 
paid and a final dividend, also of 7 per cent but 
on capital increased by Rights and Capitalisation 
issues to £2,503,000 is recommended. 


I stated at the time of the last Rights Issue 
that for the year ending March 31, 1961, your 
Directors expected to recommend dividends 
totalling at least 16 per cent ; a dividend of 12.8 
per cént on the present issued capital would fulfil 
that expectation. 

Since the end of the year, the Group has 
purchased the freehold of 1-8 Great Winchester 
Street, EC2, for £1,850,000. This, with the 
adjoining property, Winchester House, pur- 
chased in 1959, provides a site of about 70,000 
sq. ft. in one of the most valuable parts of the 
City. 


I hope shortly to be able to tell you our plans 
for development of this site and for financing the 
purchase of 1-8 Great Winchester Street. 


The Group’s properties were revalued at 
March 31, 1960, by Messrs John D. Wood & Co. 
showing an excess over last year of £1,010,118 
and Capital Reserve has been correspondingly 
increased. Total value of properties after 
including purchase of 1-8 Great Winchester 
Street is now approximately £13} million. 

I expect the Group's steady progress to 
continue. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 


SALES OF “TEN O'CLOCK TESTED” 
FOODS AGAIN A RECOKD 


The annual general meeting of Crosse & 
Blackwell (Holdings) Limited was held on 
July 28th in London, Mr H. L. Roy Matthews, 
CBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The aggregate sales of the Group are once 
again a record. This advance applies both to our 
home and overseas activities, but import restric- 
tions in many parts of the world continue to 
make it most difficult to achieve marked increases 
on this side of our business. 


The trading profit for the year is £1,281,309. 
This is an improvement of £278,057 as com- 
pared with the previous figure. Once again it 
is agreeable to be able to note the great strength 
reflected in your Company’s Balance Sheet and 
to observe that the proposed Dividend distribu- 
tion (125 per cent) is covered more than three 
times by current profits. 


After reviewing the Group’s world-wide 
activities, the Chairman said: have in past 
years sought to give some indication as to the 
probable trend of events in our industry. In the 
main, I have consistently felt that in the short 
term the situation was likely to be one of 
intense and fierce competition but that in the 
longer term there was a good prospect of an 
enlarged home market in which an appropriate 
share would bring good rewards. In the main, 
this kind of picture is developing. Certainly the 
intense competition is with us, but there are 
now some signs that there may eventually be a 
real and permanent growth in the overall demand 
for the type of goods which we manufacture, 


The report was adopted 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 

Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited was held 
on July 28th in London. 
* In his Statement to Shareholders, the Chair- 
man, Sir Charles Taylor, MA, DL, MP, dis- 
closed that the trading results at £614,559 were 
the best in the Company’s history. 

The bedrooms and suites added in 1957 had 
proved very popular and sometimes they wished 
it had been possible to have built two or three 
times the number. 

A record turnover had been achieved from 
hotel rooms, flats, the banqueting department 
and from the public rooms and the percentage 
of occupancy of hotel rooms had reached a 
record, 

The Restaurant, redecorated during the pre- 
v.ous year, was increasingly popular and the 
new air-conditioning plant a great joy, particu- 
larly during the summer. 

Referring to the number of suites that had 
been entirely refurbished and modern ideas 
introduced into them, Sir Charles said it was the 
aim of the Directors to keep the hotel abreast, 
and indeed ahead, of the times, while maintain- 
ing the personal service for which it was world 
famous. All this would necessarily cost a great 
= of money and, in view of the redecoration 

modernisation programme ahead, it had 
Sou considered prudent to place further sums 
to provision for maintenance and special work 
in public rooms. 


THE PARKING PROBLEM 


Commenting on the advantages and drawbacks 
of parking meters in their part of the West End 
of London, the chairman said that whilst meters 
contributed towards a free flow of traffic, park- 
ing places were now at a premium during the 
day time ; in his view, a large-scale permanent 
parking project in Mayfair was really necessary 
for the sake of the country’s international 
tourist reputation and for the convenience of 
businessmen who came there from all parts of 
the world. 

It was good news that a start had been made 
on the Park Lane boulevard but disappointing to 
hear that it was going to take several years to 
complete. 

He believed there was, or could be, enough 
business to justify the new hotel in Park Lane. 
The worry was, however, among existing estab- 
lishments, the extent to which there would be 
increased demiand for capable trained staff. 
Everything possible was being done by their 
Company to support the training of school- 
leavers and produce more trained recruits into 
the industry. They never feared competition 
because, in their belief, Grosvenor House ser- 
vice and rooms were amongst the best in the 
world. . 

Commenting on the “ Credit Cards” system, 
Sir Charles said: “I cannot say too emphatic- 
ally that in my opinion the system is wrong, and 
I believe that if hotels and other establishments 
and the public face the facts, they will not sub- 
scribe to this new invention under existing terms 
which might make heavy inroads into our net 
profit, unless the additional charge were passed 
on to our clients.” 

The Report was adopted and a dividend of 
ls, 14d. on each 5s, Ordinary Stock Unit (Is. 
last year) approved. 
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_W. J. BUSH & COMPANY 
RECORD PROFIT 


' “The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., was held on July 29th 
Mr Eric L. Bush, the chairman, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


in no position to forecast, 
of the Free Trade Area and 
and of any restrictions on 


In spite of these uncertainties, the aim of your 
directors is to continue their policy to expand 
the Group's capacity and to increase efficiency 
by the utilisation of the Company’s financial 
resources. 


Im the year 1958, in order to cater for a 
growing business in Australia, our subsidiary 


Ordinary and/or “A” Ordinary shares 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY | 


SIR W. NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW OF TRADING 
CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


The fifth anaual general mecting of The 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Company 
Limited was held on July 28th in London. 

Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, Bart (the chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


did a year ago, though costs continue to rise. 


Figures, however accurate, can never present 
the full picture for they take no account of the 


ing conditions which existed during the 
period covered by the Accounts. 
‘ Decisions on matters of policy must rest firmly 
in the hands of the Directors. It is their 


ately umpromising situation and equally easy to 
be foolhardy on the assumption that everything 
will turn out right in the end. 

I consider it to be the duty of this Board, of 
which I am Chairman, to strike a balance 
between pessimism and optimism, for the last 
thing I would wish would be to live in an 
atmosphere where unanimity of thought and 
action arose through failure of the ividual 
to think. If we are not prepared to examine 
ideas, however revolutionary they may at first 
appear, we shall miss many opportunities, and 
even if the idea itself has to be discarded, the 
mere fact that it has been thought provoking 
may guide us along the right path. 


\ TRADING CONDITIONS 


Having expressed appreciation and thanks to 
those who had supported the Group during the 
year by patronage or by effort, the Chairman 
said : 


I would now turn to the trading conditions 
during the period under review. It might be 
described simply as too many ships chasing too 
few goods. There was a certain inevitability 


about this situation, for as I explained last year, 


owing to the comparative prosperity of the in- 
dustry in the postwar years accentuated by 
such crises as Korea and Suez, many ships had 
been retained in service which would otherwise 
have been scrapped and many new orders were 
placed. This has applied, and continues to 
apply particularly to tankers, but, of course, the 


excess of tankers has contributed to the difficul- 
ties of the owners of dry-cargo ships for a 
number of tankers have been converted and have 
carried grain and other cargoes which previously 
would have been carried by tramp tonnage. , 

During the year the rate of scrapping has in- 
creased and we have made our contribution. 

In general, I would say that the statistical 
position in relation to dry-cargo ships has im- 
proved and this is reflected in the rather better 
rates which have obtained during the past nine 
months. 


Our new Windsor Castle is now completed 
and we are very proud of her. I trust she will 
live up to our expectations, that she will be a 
happy ship, that wherever she goes she will 
promote goodwill and that, in all respects, she 
will be a credit to her owners. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME AND 
EXPORT MARKETS 


I feel that I should draw your attention to a 
situation which can arise in the shipping industry 
of a country during a period of comparative 
prosperity within that country. A nation pro- 
duces a certain volume of goods and services 
and in a controlled economy—and today prac- 
tically every economy is controlled—a division 
of these goods and ices is made, through 
control of credit or ise, between those 
available for internal consumption and those 
available for export. A booming home market 
does not necessarily result in increased exports 
unless, and I think this is vital, increased pro- 
ductivity results in a reduction of overall prices 
thereby making our industry more competitive 
in foreign markets. If it has this effect then, 
ultimately more goods must move in both direc- 
tions for we must import more raw materials 
to sustain our production and the more we buy 
the more\can be bought from us. So far, we 
haye not profited from the relatively buoyant 
conditions in the home market which most in- 
dustries have enjoyed during the past year. 


Whether we like it o¢ not Governments are 
taking, an interest more and more in the affairs 
of the) Mercantile Marines which serve their 
countries and more particularly where they 
have, or are in p.ocess of setting up, a Mercan- 
tile Marine of their own. If a situation exists 
it seems to me to be stupid to hide our heads 
in the sand. Rather must we examine the 
situation and in the light of the knowledge we 
obtain take all possible steps to ensure that we 
understand the problem, and that those who 
might make decisions adverse to our interests ‘ 
are equally aware of the problems involved, for 
no one can deny that over the years the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country has performed 
@ most valuable service to many countries and 
that they did it at times when others were afraid 
to venture and in many trades persevered when 


. there was little inducement to carry on. 


I do not believe that we can look at our 
problems in isolation for patterns can be set 
by other industries and in the Air, as you know, 
international agreements exist which regulate 
the traffic between the signatory members. I 
am not holding this out as an example of what 
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should be done for the operation of such agree- 
ments has presented many difficulties. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that such arrangements 
have become part of the structure of trade and, 
accordingly, something which we have got to 
understand. In all probability, it will not 
represent the final solution, but with patience, 
good temper and understanding we must scck 
to work profitably within the framework of 
existing conditions. | 


AIR INTERESTS 


It will be appropriate now if I refer to our 
own air interests where since the close of the 
year a significant change has taken place. We 
have felt for some time that in the air—as for 
that matter in shipping—it is the day of the 
big battalions. Accordingly, we entered into 
discussions with the Airwork Group with a 
bias in favour of an amalgamation. They for 
their part, were equally convinced that in this 
ee eee eee ee ee 
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of the parts, and it remained, therefore, to 
ascertain if terms could be arranged. 

In the event it was decided that, wherever 
possible, we should compare like with like, 
thus obviating the need to call in experts to 
place a value on each individual item of equip- 
ment. I am satisfied that rough justice has 
been done, but what I think is more important 
is that no-one thinks he has got the best of the 
bargain, but all feel that we are stronger 
together than apart and that we have a chance 
of going forward to a better future. We will 
have approximately 32 per cent of the capital 
of British United Airways Ltd., which is the 
name adopted by the new group. 


THE OUTLOOK 


After dealing with the situation in Africa, 
the Chairman continued: 


I suppose in the long history of the shipping 
ere it has — been more difficult to 


HOUSE OF FRASER LIMITED 


A YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
MR HUGH FRASER ON MAINTENANCE OF CURRENT EARNINGS 


The 19th annual general mecting of House of 
Fraser Limited was held on July 29th in 
Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, JP (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year to January 31, 1960, shows 
a ecg or advance in the Company’s inter- 

principally through the addition of 
a Limited to the Group last August. 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
the Profits are shown after transferring pre- 
acquisition Profits of new subsidiaries to Capital 
Reserve. The increased charge for Interest at 
£336,015 (£156,497) includes Interest on the 
Bank advance referred to in the Directors’ 
Report and after providing £2,073,341 
(£1,251,157) for Taxation on the Profits accruing 
to the Group for the year, the Net Profit was 
£2,351,605 (£1,378,176). 

The Dividends, less Income Tax, paid or 
recommended for payment and the Profits 
attributable to Members of the Company are set 
out in the Profit and Loss Account, and the 
balances of Unappropriated Profits to be carried 
forward in the Accounts of the Company and its 
subsidiaries amount to £1,809,891 (£1,132,276). 

The Final Dividend at the rate of 25 per 
cent actual for the year to January 31, 1960, 
is payable on the Ordinary Stock in Issue, 
£6,488,026, whereas the Interim Dividends for 
that year were paid on £4,398,730: 10s in 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stock. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet includes the. 


Assets and Liabilities of the Harrod Group and 
the total book value of Assets is shown there at 
£58,076,448 (£30,045,603). Under Fixed Assets, 
freehold and leasehold properties of Harrods are 
brought in on the basis of professional valua- 
tions made in 1957, with adjustments in the 
case of certain properties to the higher values 
since agreed for the purpose of realisation. 

At this point it will interest Stockholders to 
know that professional valuations recently in- 
structed disclose a considerable further apprecia- 
tion in the value of the Group properties, and 
the additional financing required for develop- 


ment projects at present in progress within the 
Group will be related to these latest valuations. 
The advance from National Commercial Bank 
of Scotland Limited is being replaced by more 
permanent finance and I am confident that the 
annual cost of such new i as may be 
arranged, will be more than by economies 
in Operating costs and by additional carnings 
from the projects referred to. 

The remaining assets and liabilities have in- 
creased in amount mainly on incorporation of 
the figures in the Accounts of Harrods Limited, 
and the increase in net surplus assets to 
£26,851,299 (£20,409,468) represents an increase 
of £2,089,295 in Ordinary Stock and £4,352,536 
in Reserves. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The early months of the financial year were 
not wholly favourable, but conditions subse- 
quently improved and the excellent trading 
results for the full year reflect great credit on 
the Management and Staff in all our stores. On 
behalf of the Board I am happy to thank all 
executives and employees for their contribution 


particularly 

Staff of the Harrods Group on the quite out- 
standing returns from their stores since becom- 
ing part of the Group. 

The level of total earnings in the current year 
to date has been well maintained. Some speils 
of uncertain trading have been experienced in 
Scotland and Northern England but in the 
absence of any unforeseen restrictions on the 
economy, I have good grounds for confidence 
that the Group, as presently constituted, will 
show a satisfactory micasure of progress for the 
year as a whole. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


’ A number of new Pegi ey are 
at the present time. In the first place 
pany has agreed to purchase for cash 


593 
forecast the future. There are many imponder- 


nations and how they will fit into this complex 
situation. 

I think you will detect, however, that I am 
not despondent. It must be in the interests of 
mankind 10 have a futuré and to have a future 
that is worthwhile. Shipping must play a 
dominant role in this equation, and it is our 
task and in our interests to see that your Com- 
pany is in the forefront of progress and gets its 
full share of what is going, and that we will do. 

Moreover, although we do welcome Govern- 


some £4 million and it is expected that part of 
the new store will be available for trading -later 
this year. 

In the Binns Group, construction cf new 
Premises will begin in a few months time, on a 
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HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 


AN ACTIVE AND SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


set out at the foot of 
doubt be of interest as 
and an indication of 


derived from a wide range of activities 
carried on by our non-milling subsidiary 
i These subsidiaries have been 
dendined over the years as a 

matter of policy to broaden and diversify 
i and thus to supplement our 

of revenue. They’ include 

Ltd., engaged in the motor 

trade in a number of important centres of 
population, with emphasis on the construc- 
tion of specialised commercial bodywork ; 
Vitovis Lrd., in the field of animal feeding- 
stuffs; certain localised bakery interests 
which help to secure an outlet for our mills ; 
and Wheatsheaf Investments Ltd. which 
controls a number of wholesale grocery 
businesses with a very substantial turnover. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Recent acquisitions include the important 
wholesale grocery businesses of E. Laxon & 
Company Ltd., of Coventry, and Joshua 
Wilson and Bros. Lid., of Sunderland, and, 


' in a somewhat different field, the business 


of Dairy Produce Packers Ltd., which occu- 
pies a leading position in packaging of 
butter and through its subsidiary, Tren- 
grouse and Nathan Ltd. is a substantial 
importer of butter and cheese. The profits 
of the three last mentioned companies are 


hot fully reflected in the figui¢s now pre- 
sented to you, but we confidently expect 
them to make a useful contribution to group 
earnings in the years that lie ahead. 

The Group accounts do not cover the most 
recent acquisiton of all, namely that of E. 
Marriage and Son 'Ltd., Flour Millers and 
Provender Merchants of Colchester and 
Felixstowe, controlling also the Melhuish 
Group of food companies and the flour- 
milling businesses of Hooker of Chatham 
and Hudson of Ramsgate. The purchase of 
E. Marriage and Son Ltd. was completed 
early in April, 1960, in exchange for £500,000 
(nominal) Ordinary capital and £275,000 
54 per cent \Preference Shares of Hovis- 
McDougall Ltd. 


FINANCE 


As foreshadowed at last year’s Annual 
General Meeting a “rights” issue of 1 in 
10 was made to our Ordinary Stockholders 
in August last to provide additional working 
capital for the development of the business. 
This added nearly one million pounds to 
our cash resources and the terms on which 
the issue was made were appreciated by our 
Stockholders. 

Towards the end of the financial year, to 
bring the issued capital more nearly into line 
with reality, the issued Ordinary Capital 
was doubled by a scrip issue out of Capital 
Reserves and, at the same time, the oppor- 
tunity was taken to increase the authorised 
capital, both Preference and Ordinary, to 
cover the Marriage acquisition and to leave 
a substantial balance of unissued capital 
available for future use if required. These 
proposals, which included an increase in the 
rate of Preference Dividend from 5 per cent 
to 54 per cent, were duly approved by 
Stockholders. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


As to the prospects for the current year, 
while on the one hand the declining trend 
in flour consumption is disturbing and 
competition is very keen, on the other we 
shall have the full benefit of the newly- 
acquired subsidiaries already referred to. 
On balance there is reason for hoping that 
we shall, once again, be able to present satis- 
factory results. 

Finally, my colleagues and I wish to place 
on record our thanks to all executives and 
employees in the Group—now numbering 
some five thousand—for the vital part they 
have played in the efficient running of the 
various businesses with which we are con- 
cerned. In this, I am sure, all members of 
the Company will wish to join. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the other formal business duly 
transacted. * 


COMPARATIVE TABLE, OF Principat FiGures 


Group Profit before Taxation ... 
Taxation and various adjustments 


G Surplus... as Sel 
Dividends paid and proposed (net) 


Ploughed-in by way of Additions to Reserves, ete. £483,123 £636,923 £660,581 
eee een neces ee rene 


1958 
£1,825,536 £2, 14] "025 £2,512,241 
982,608 1,076,706 1,293,200 


842,928 1,064,319 1,219,041 
© 359805 427396 558,460 


Year —_— — 31st 
1 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


RECORD SALES 


The Thirty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on 
July 28th in London. 


Mr F. Le Neye-Foster, chairman, in the 
course of his 5 , Said: The Net Profit of the 
Group, before taxation, amounts to the record 
figure of £2,059,546, which compares with the 
corresponding figure for the previous year of 
£975,467. The Net Profit attributable to share- 
holders of the Parent Company, after taxation, 
is £1,010,831 as against £467,313 for the pre- 
vious year. 

During the year we have again established 
record sales and turnover has been increased on 
the previous year, both in volume and amount, 
by over 16 per cent, which compares with 
reported increases of 12 per cent for the previous 
year and 10 per cent in 1957-58. A substantial 
proportion of the increased profit is, of course, 
attributable to this factor, but in making a 
comparison between the profits now reported 
and those of the previous year the difference in 
the relative cost of potatoes in these two years 
must be taken into account. At the meeting 
last year, in explaining the slight setback in 
profits, I attributed it to the short 1958 potato 
crop which resulted in high prices and excep- 
tionally increased potato costs. On this occasion 
the opposite has proved to be the case. Potato 
costs during the year were exceptionally favour- 
able, particularly when compared with the high 
cost of potatoes in the previous year. 


The Board recommends a final dividend of 
30 per cent, plus a cash bonus of 10 per cent, 
making with the interim dividend, already paid, 
a total distribution for the year, subject to 
Income Tax, of 55 per t. On the larger 
present issued capital, the \distribution repre- 
sents an effective rate for the year of 54.06 per 
cent as against the previous year’s distribution 
of an effective rate of 31.89 per cent related 
to the present capital The Board also 
recommends the capitalisation of £208,577 of 
the Reserves to provide for a distribution of one 
fully paid share of 5s. for every five shares held. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Group Balance Sheet shows a very 
strong position. In spite of heavy capital 
expenditure, net current assets have increased 
during the year to the sum of £1,706,653, 
which is nearly double the figure for the 
previous year. It is a most noteworthy feature 
of our business that profits are quickly reflected 
in cash and it is remarkable that, in spite of 
increased turnover, quick assets total the large 
sum of £1,742,376, a very satisfactory increase 
of over £996,000 on the previous year. 


GROWTH Of DEMAND 


There can be no doubt that the demand for 
Crisps continues to grow steadily, and our sales 
continue to: expand. We have good grounds 
for a firm belief that there is still room for 
considerable further growth of consumption, 
particularly in domestic use. 

Quality has ever been the keynote of our 
policy. I make no apologies for repeating 
once again our slogan “ There are no Crisps to 
equal Smith’s Crisps.” To’ the public, Crisps 
usually meari Smith's Crisps. For the first three 
months of the current year sales are up again on 
the figures for the same period last year. 


The report was adopted and the capitalisation 
of reserves approved. 
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CUSTOM CREDIT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


PROFIT AGAIN A RECORD 


MR IAN M. JACOBY’S STATEMENT 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Custom Credit Corporation Limited was held 
on July 29th at Sydney, Mr Ian M. Jacoby, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is his Address: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to again announce 
after seven years’ activity another record profit 
for Custom Credit and its Subsidiaries. 

The Consolidated Net Profit before Tax for 
the year ended June 30, 1960, was £2,330,000 
compared with £2,362,000 for 1959 an increase 
of £468,000 or 19.8 per cent. 


Outstandings as at June 30, 1960, were 
£84,024,000, the highest amount announced by 
any Finance Company in Australia, showing 
an increase of £22,916,000 or 37.5 per cent over 
1959. 


Shareholders’ Funds.—At the end of our 
1960 Financial Year a further {£2 million 
Ordinary Capital was issued in order to con- 
tinue the rate of growth and expansion. In 
line with your Directors’ Policy the issue was 
made at par and fully subscribed. In pro- 
posing to transfer £700,000 to Reserves the 
General Reserve will be increased to £2,350,000 
or 33,5 per cent of the Paid-up Capital of 
£7 million. 


Unearned Income, £16,937,000.—This is 
reserved to form the basis of Gross Income for 
future years. The successful continuation of 
our divisified) policy including finance for land 
and home buyers has partially resulted in 
longer-term contracts with a consequent in- 
crease in Unearned Charges. The increase in 
Unearned Income since June 30, 1959, is 
£6,595,000 or 63.8 per cent. 


Sundry Creditors.—The substantial increase 
was due to Income Tax Assessments receive 
in June and not payable until July 20th which 
were transferred from Provisions into Sundry 
Creditors. 


dnsurance Charges, £2,149,000.—This item 
first appeared on our Balance-Sheet at June 30, 
1959, and now also includes charges applicable 
to future years for Life Assurance Premiums on 
Long-term Housing Loans. 


Debenture Stock and Custom Credit Notes, 
£52,490,000.—The confidence of the investing 
public and the members of the Stock Exchange 
pays a great compliment to Custom Credit. 
This confidence is vital to our future expansion 
and progress. The support comes from over 
40,000 investors at an average of about £1,300. 
The total increase in these borrowings for the 
year is £11,698,000 or 28.6 per cent. 

Capital —1. The £2 million increase in 
Capital was not available to the Company in 
the current Financial Year and had no signifi- 
cance in the result for the year. 

2. With a continuance of Australia’s expansion 
and economic stability there is every reason to 
believe that future profits will be sufficient to 
cover the Dividend Policy. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


All Subsidiaries are operating satisfactorily 
and at a profit. 


National & General Insurance Company 
Limited.—Results were again a record. Net 
profit before Tax was £409,000, an increase of 
£49,000 of 14 per cent over the previous year. 


Custom Life Assurance Limited.—In its first 
year accomplished the following unique 
achievements : 


1. The first actuarial valuation revealed a 
surplus after providing for the Statutory 
Reserve and the Company was able to declare 
on Participating Policies a Reversionary Bonus 
of up to £20 per £1,000 sum assured. 

2. In the first year and after providing for 
the Reversionary Bonus a surplus of £16,000 
in the Life and Ordinary Funds has been carried 
forward. 


3. A wotal of £26 million Sums Assured was 
written in the first year. 


We are confident of continued success. 


First National Reinsurance of Australia 
Limited.—Formed on September 7, 1959, with 
the intention of extending reinsurance not 
previously available in this country except 
through overseas interests. Considerable ground- 
work has been done both here and in London. 
Spectacular results cannot be expected in this 
specialised type of business but we do look 
forward to enjoying the valuable services avail- 
able to the Group through this new important 
Subsidiary. 

Custom Credit Properties Limited.—Has 
been formed to acquire and build premises to 
suitably and efficiently house the Executives of 
all Companies in all States and possibly over- 
seas. 


The resources will be invested in land and 
buildings and we will shortly issue Special 
Debentures for Long-Term Funds. 


GENERAL 


Australia, not being an international maritime 
nation, must rely upon, and be thankful for 
overseas Shipping Companies and Airlines, 
aided by Qantas, for the excellent passenger and 
freight traffic which carry goods and people to 
and from Australia on a basis of economy which 
would be impossible for us to match. We enjoy 
this privilege at the expense of the profits from 
freights and fares which go overseas. 


However, there is one way in which we as a 
country can hedge against this outflow of funds, 
and that is for Federal and State Governments 
and Semi-Governmental Bodies, and particu- 
larly Private Enterprise, to place their Insurances 
and Assurances with wholly-owned Australian 
Insurance Companies. For Governments, 
Manufacturers and Merchants it must be more 
than reasonable to say that the more money 
we keep circulating in Australia the better it 
is for all of us. 


We are playing our part by endeavouring to 
encourage this policy to its fullest extent. 
Furthermore, two years ago we opened a 
branch of National & General in London, and 
already our Premium Income is running at the 
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rate which will provide a substantial surplus 
for remittance to Australia after paying claims. 
This is only a trickle for the benefit of Australia 
as against millions of pounds flowing out of 
Australia. I¢ is, however, a very worthwhile 
beginning, and we are sure that this early success 
will continue. 


DECIMAL CURRENCY 
On the question of Decimal Currency we are 


In conclusion I must thank everyone for t 


enthusiasm and loyal support and, above 
the Executives and Staff in 


our 
that 


Frazer & Company, have performed 

with the maximum protection to 

holders and with the fullest co-opera 
Management, and we are jointly indebted + 
them for their good services. 


RIO DE JANEIRO LAND, 
MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT AGENCY 


London, Sir Cyril Black, JP, DL, MP, 

FAI, chairman, presiding. The following are the 
main features from his circulated statement for 
1959: 


The Certified Accounts indicate substantial 
further progress in the development of our 
business. 

BALANCE SHEET ITEMS. Our property 
holdings at the end of the year are reduced 
from £637,000 to £401,000, but the amount 
owing on Mortgages is reduced by approxi- 
mately £230,000. Investments rose from £136,000 
to £409,000; these investments having a market 
value considerably in excess of their book cost. 
At the end of the year the Group had available 
for investment approximately £500,000, which is 
being steadily: absorbed as and when suitable 
opportunities for investment occur. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. The profit for 
the year, before taxation, of £100,302 shows a 
substantial increase of approximately £33,000. 
The Directors recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent less tax. 

NEW ACQUISITION. On December 31, 
1959, the Company acquired for cash a property 
investment company owning a modern parade of 
freehold shops and upper parts in the Liverpool 
area. 

FUTURE, Your Directors look to the future 
of this Group with tempered optimism. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FERRANTI 
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LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meéeting of 
Ferranti, Ltd., was held on July 27th in London. 
Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, LLD, MIEE, the 

. idi 

The following are extracts from his review 


to £4,014,890 as compared with £2,419,865 for 
March 31, 1959. After provision 


E 


\ 


a 2-million volt DC Cable Testing Set, ordered 
together wih other apparatus by the USSR, 
will be one of the highest voltage DC equip- 
ments in the world. 


The demand for Insulation has been main- 
tained, and also our efforts to find additional 
markets for Synthetic-Resin-Bonded Paper 
Tubes and Cylinders outside the transformer 
industry have been most rewarding, such sales 
having doubled during the last six years. 

Electricity Meters and Other: Products—In 
the Electricity Meter business, prices have 
declined considerably in, both home and over- 
seas markets, and the pressure for further 
reduction con . The fact that we are the 
largest single man er of electricity meters 
in Great Britain, producing over half of the 
country’s total exports of thele devices, has 
assisted us to meet this decline so far by re- 
ducing production costs. 

A field in which our extensive programme of 
Research and Development is particularly 
yielding returns is that of Semi-Conductor 
Devices, and a new wing has been added to our 
Wythenshawe Laboratories\\to provide further 
room for this work. A number of new devices 
has been added to our range, noteworthy 
amongst = a High-Frequency Double- 
Diffused Silicon Transistor for use in 
circuits where frequencies up to 108 Mc/s or 
fast-switching characteristics are required. This 
is the first of a further range of transistors to 
be introduced shortly. 

The excellence of our Machine Tool Control 
Systems has been recognised in the USA, and 
distribution has recently been taken up there 
by the Bendix Aviation Corporation. Intensive 
development continues. 

The new building at Edinburgh for high- 
precision work on components for Inertia 
Navigation Systems under jconditions of low 
vibration and extreme ciéanliness, is fully 
occupied. Large-scale development work is 
also taking place on Helicopter Navigation 
Systems, and on a number of types of Aircraft 
Instrumenis. 

Orders for other types of Instruments have 
increased during the year. Noteworthy develop- 
ments include apparatus for detecting and 
locating transient faults on high-voltage trans- 

Radar Equi for which orders hav(pbeen 
received includes the Radars associated with 
Surface-to-Air Guided Weapons and the Radar 
for the Blackburn NA.39 Airoraft for the Royal 
Navy, the development of which was mentioned 
im last year’s review. Further orders are also 
to hand for our Airpass Radar, of which the 
development of an improved form, known as 
Airpass II, is now proceeding. In addition, 
we have received several development contracts 
for Fuzes, necessitating some enlargement of our 
research and development staff to deal with 
them. \ 

Manufacturing requirements for Bloodhound 
Guided, Missile Systems, and deliveries to 
operational Service Units, have been fully. met, 
output having reached its peak rate. This 
Missile System is accepted, both at home and 
abroad, as an outstanding counter to aircraft 
attack, the possibility of which cannot be 
excluded for many years to come, despite 
developments in Ballistic Missiles. 

The report and accounts wees, edited. 


: 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY 


The seventy-third annual general meeting of 
William Hancock and Company, Limited, was 
held on July 29th in Cardiff, Mr Joseph G. 
Gaskell, TD (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


. The profit for the year shows an improvement 
of £31,798 to a figure of £350,955. Beer sales 
have shown an increase of over 7 per cent, and 
thanks to the good summer, sales of soft drinks 
also increased substantially. 

The net profit after charging taxation shows 
an improvement of £22,317 and your Board 
have felt fully justified in increasing the total 
dividend from 164 per cent to 17} per cent. 

Partly as a result of the purchase of David 
Roberts and Sons, Ltd., of Aberystwyth, and 
partly through the need to expand wherever 
possible your Board decided to ask shareholders 
to provide further capital and after Easter a 
rights issue of one share for three was made at 
65s. This tation was successful and a total 
of 161,000 ordi ‘shares was issued raising a 
sum of £523,250. This brings the issued ordinary 
capital to a figure of £640,000 and it is now pro- 
posed to capitalise reserves by the issue of one 
new share credited as fully paid for every four 
held increasing the ordinary capital to £800,000. 
Your Directors are confident that a dividend of 
14 per cent can be paid on the increased capital 
(equivalent to the present 17} per cent) pro- 
viding trading conditions remain stable. 

The report was adopted and the scrip issue 
proposals approved. \ 


_ SOCIETE 
METALLURGIQUE 
DE NORMANDIE 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of 
SOCIETE METALLURGIQUE DE 
NORMANDIE was held in Paris on 
June 28th and the following are 
details of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 

The re-equipment programme launched 
three years ago was completed 
towards the end of 1959, 
Company's steel-making capacity has 


1959, 
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YORK SEOCKS 


Prices, 1960 
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STOCKS 


Harrisons & Cr. Deld. £1 
Hoover A ..... 5/- 
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Powell Duffryn.... . 10/- 
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British Match Corporation werc 
fulfilled by the announcement last week of 
a final dividend of 1s. 4d. per £1 share 
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EXCH.QUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 30, 1960. there was an “ above-line “ 
deficic (aher allowing for sinking funds) of £51,562,000 compared 
with a surplus of £6,856,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £240,000 in the corresponding period of last rc. There 
was a net expenditure “ below-line of 17, $60,000 leaving a 
total cumulative deficit to date of (382 a compared with 
£298,632,000 in 1959-60. 


income Tax... 
Surtx ... 
Death Duties 
Stamps .. ‘ 
Profits tax, EPT and’ 
EPL .. 
Other inland Revenue 
Outes 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs 
Excise . 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


‘Total . 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to Northern 

Ireland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 


Funds... .000 62! 
Supply Services... .... 4942,525]1406.317 1504.170]91, teviraests 


“Above-line ” 
Deficit 


“ Below-line ” 
a 


197, raat 101,538] 24.398 17,560 
Total Surplus or Deficit . 


296,632, 392,015 24,158 69,1 2 


Net receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates 65,876 se 12,526 a ter 


Premium Savings Bonds 
Total.. 
* Net expenditure of the Civit Contingencies Fund of 


£30 million in 1960-61 compared with receipts of £9 million 
in 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

oo discount market syndicate lowered 

its bid by sd. to £98 12s. 2d. at last 
Friday’s Treasury bill tender and the 
average rate of discount rose by 1s. 1}d. to 
£5 10s. 10.96d. Its quota of bills fell 
further from 43 to 39 per cent. Applica- 
tions at £409 million were {11 million 
fewer than the previous week when {250 
million bills were also fully allotted. A 
further £250 million was offered this week 
against a sioniles amount of maturities. 

Lombard Street has retained a certain 
element of patchiness over the past weck 
and some houses have been better placed 
than others. Money has been generally 
adequate and the only intervention by the 
authorities was on Friday when they sold 
back a small amount of bills to absorb sur- 
plus funds. There has been a fair demand 
for October and hot bills which since the 
tender have been discounted at 5)) and 5} 
per cent. 

In New York United States Treasury bill 
rates have fallen again and the rate on three 
months bills, down from 2.404 to 2.131 per 
cent, is the lowest for two years. The rate 
on six months bills has fallen from 2.701 to 
2.409 per cent, its lowest since these bills 
were first offered in December, 1958. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Discount rates: 
Bank bills: 
© days... 
3 months 
4 months .... 
6 months... . 
Fine crade bills: 
3 months .... 


Bank rate (from % 
5%, 13/6/60 t 


Deposit rates j 
|. (maximum): } 


Banks 
Discount houses 


Money: 
Day-to-Day 43_-5'4 

NEW YORK 

Official discount % | nae” bilis: 


race 
(from 4%, 2/6/60). 3'; 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE 


2-78-2-82° 


13-622-14-027 
11-94-12 -§47 


142-05 
Dutch huis 10-48-10-60 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59% g-11-923, 
Portug. Esc. .. “0 
italian Lire ... 
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2-BO1F 5 t3ig 
279 ¢-74hi4 
13-7eigy 
12-09 e—35 
137-96 is 140-0 


10- est 


30 Iss 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


! 3. 
wt 27, | iso 


Aug 5. 


(€ mittioa) 1959 


Isswe Oepartment* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and securives* 
Other securities . .. saad 4 
Gold coin and bullion. .... | 
Com other than gold coin 


Banking Department 
De 
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+220 


Securimes - 
Government ‘ 
Onscounts and advances 
Other ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Total 4172 


31-4 
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Government debt « (11,015,100, capual £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary msue increased by (50 milion to £2,350 million on 
uly 20th. 
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* Proportion “ 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bill 


ee: its 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Appiieo 


Offered ‘for 


Alioued 
at Max. 
Race* 
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383 8882 35 
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* On july 29h venders tor 9! day bills at (98 | 
secured 39 per cent, higher tenders being alloned 
The offer for this week was for £250 million of 91 
¢ Allotment cut by 20 million. ¢ Allounent cut by £10 


RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


2-BO!g-'9ig 
2-7BF gm 'Sig 


13-76! 
doen 
140- 50. 


at 
“ Teh . 
80-25~ 
ma ins 


775 } 
Swedish Kr. .. : 14-49-49", 


Danish Kr. ... ris: 


Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30', 


~ OMiciot Livin 


SPalee® Senate B.o cc cvcsccccvcss 
Canadian $ .... 

French Fr.... 

Swiss Fr. .... 

Belgian Fr. .. 

Dutch Gid. ... 

W. German D-Mk. 


United States $ 
Canadian § 

Swiss Fr. . 

W. German O-Mk 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.) 


1? 6-l ge. om 
Vi g-t gt. pew 
Da-T' 3c. pm 
65_-63 apf. pm 


250/134 


19- 34-34! 
20 -02%_-5 
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655-6720! pm 


"efit om 

pm 
a-t' ac. pm 
3-c. pm 
20-We. dis 
23¢-2' 2c. pm 
2_-2gp!. pm 


t'y-tige. pm 
Pens. 

‘sc. pm 
659-6) gp! pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/2'4 
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Free Trade Association 
cT 
s( 


West'n. Europe—Common Market 
Soviet Eastern Rant sadcenedes 
in ‘s 
MMOD 
Raw wool, sheep's and lambs" (5) 


2a) 
“ee. 
‘ee 


imports are valved cif: export fob. 
imports) 
Free Trade Association 


Total trade unless 
Engineering products 


UK External Trade 






Exports of UK produce 


Raw cotton (5) eeecenesseesesesecnes 
Rubber, natural and ie) 2 


Other Non-Sterling................. 
CE 
°o 

2a RRR 


» 


bl 


Other 






USA 
Canada 
Sterling area 
TRA 


Manuiactures—Toul.:............. 

Manufactures.......:. 

Manufactures ..... “eo eiie 
SA 

Canada 
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fore 


money 
for your money 


From July Ist the interest rate on 


shares was raised to 
Oo 
33/. 


Income Tax paid by the Society, 
equivalent to £5.14. 3. at the 
standard rate of tax. 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


You get a good deal from the 


BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £60,000,000. Reserves exceed £2,500,000 
For full details please apply to : 
12 Grimshaw Street, Burniey. 


: MEMBER OF THE BUILDING 
SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


mst 


ae 

in 

e Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 


Foreign 
Capitat 
Foreign 
Exchonge 


Business 
elso our line 


The © 
Industrial Bank 
of Japan Ltd. 


Head Office 

Marunouchi, ‘ Chiyoda- ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office: 

30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 

Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 
frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the : 


ermanent 


Tt ickness 
nsurance Co., Ltd. 
3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 034] 


Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE FINANCE HO ASBOCIATION 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL A IN 
Paid up Capita! & Surplus $622,131 Group Assets exceed 84,000,000 
SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 
pany's capital, 8 ee ee ae Sere 
advances under hire purchase agreements. 
LIQUIDITY face ma withdrawal is assured Grows 
the Company’s policy of Ym" yo cy Bile seeten 
reserves of 
EARNINGS Interest is aa aeons. ond | on Term 
Deposit Accounts is paid without de uction of tax.: 
SERVICE There is no charge for opening or keepin 
an account, and deposit accounts are under the carefu 
supervision of an experienced Banker. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
month's months’ call 69, per annum, maximum, £50:000 
ee per annum, maximum £50,000 
§, per annum, maximum £100,000 


ccnusniin: auieianiaandieaen isn di 
24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Tel: City 6481 (17 lines) 


Please send Audited Accounts and book- 
let No. EC. 3230 giving full details of 


r— 
| your deposit banking service 
NAMB 
| ADDRESS 
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Cerne Se 


CANADIAN METHODS 


Bp ns SOY SIE ION SA AN A AN 


We know the di ET ENCE.Things are done differently in Canada. 


So many factors, such as the geography and economy, have a great bearing on 
the way things are done in this rich, booming country. 


Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our business. We’ve been an 
integral part of Canada for over 100 years. With 550 branches across the 
country, we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute information about 
Canadian trends, habits and conditions . . . information that could save you 


| 
| 


FREE BOOKLET \ 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business” is a booklet describing the 
complete facilities of ‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also contains facts and 
growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. For your copy, write 
or call our Business Development Representative, Mr. W. H, Browning, 
3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


550 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada Correspondents All Around the World 


Chicago: London: New York Agency: 
SO West Monroe St, 3 King William St., E.C.4 45 Wail St., N.Y.S 
103 Mount St., W.1 


Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED H. Albert de Bary & Co.N-V. 


% ‘| \ 448-454 HERENGRACHT - AMSTERDAM 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


+t 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1/1/01 TELEX 25182 


ttre You Interested in Japan? 
ee, ! Then, you'll be 
interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do fer you. 


If it’s about Japan! 


vr OVERSEAS OFFICES x 
New York, San Francisco, Rie de janeiro, Sie Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Karachi, Bombay, Cuicutta, Vientiane, 
Kyala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representative Offices in 
Ocher Countries. 


vy DOMESTIC OFFICES 1 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other Main Cities in japan. 


TD. 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA x Just call. en us ot 
JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 


OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK _ THE BANK OF TOKYO. LTD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI | Sead Office: NIROMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 





Pe a a re nd ap rt Sen te 


APPOINTMENTS 


require a 


MARKET RESEARCH 
1 | ASSISTANT 
Preference = be given to graduates in 


tions should be made to A. H Tansiey. Ministry 
tw (E.9), Almack House, 26 King Sirect, London, 


__ Closing date for receipt of applications is August 16, 1960 


AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER'LECTURER 
‘ IN ACCOUNTANCY 


The University for appointment to the 
position of SENIOR Leer Uh cK. Tre TURER in the SCHOOL 
OF ACCOUNTANCY at Kensington. 

Salary: Sen Lecturer, £42,555 range £43,005 per annum. 
Lecturer, £A1.735 range £A2.440 per annum. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications 


examination, successful 
pat ible t© contribute to the 


oe of and his f 
i. eo Sydney appointee amily 


ot 
qulesoes should be 
Wales. 
forwarded 


Kensington, N.S.W., 
before September 2 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applicat! are invited the post of fae TARY 
to the UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 
should be graduates, appropriate experience 


| July. 1960 
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THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LIMITED 
(Burroughs Wellcome & Co.) 


We are looking for two young men, aged 30-35, as Assistants to the Director 
responsible for our Associated Companies overseas. 


Applicants should preferably have had experience in the pharmaceutical or chemical 
industry, either in sales, = or research. We are willing to consider candidates 


with a professional quali 


fication or a University Degree, but if the latter, we would 


prefer candidates to have a Degree in Chemistry, Pharmacy, Economics, or 
Mathematics. The posts call for fluency in at least one foreign language. Applicants 
without this particular qualification should not hesitate to apply if they would be 
willing to acquire such knowledge whilst with the Company. 


Above all else, we are seeking men with the a and potential for eventual 


promotion to senior management level in sales or genera 


administration. The posts 


will involve overseas travel and will provide an interesting career in an expanding 
—— The salary and conditions of employment will be commensurate with 


responsibilities involved. 


Applications should be made to :-— 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD., 
THE WELLCOME BUILDING, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


DATA PROCESSING 


\j 


(I.B.M.) 


There 's @ new post in a team conmerned with the introduction of pumhed<ard procedures tn @ plant 


manufacturing a wide range of elevironk products 


Kt will appeal to an Economist /Statistician or Accountant with 9 real interest in the broad problems of 
management planning and comrol. He should be able to take a@ critical view of existing methods and condut 
discussions at management level and below with tact and patience, alternatively, strong mathematical ability 


could lead to carly specialisation in computcr programming 


Preliminary training will be given 


Commencing salary will be according to qualitications ard expenence 


be addressed to the 


applications. in confidence. should 


Personnel Officer, 
THE MULLARD \RADIO VALVE CO. LTD. 
New Road, Mitcham Junction, Surrey, 
quoting reference JFG/IBM. 


** Mullard is the Trade Mark of Mullard Limited 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DEPARTMENT OF ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in the 
Gepertment of Organisation of Industry and Commerce. Can- 
Gidates should hold good qualifications in Commerce. Econo- 
«mics, Industrial Sociology or an allied field, industrial experi- 
ence would be an advantage. Salary scale £1.650 x £50 to 
£1,250; Bar: £1,300 x £50 to £1,400 x £75 to £1,850 per 
annum. with placement according to qualifications and 
experience, and with superannuation benetit and family 
aliowance where applicable. The successful candidate will be 
expected to take up duty as soon as podsibie, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
with whom applications. giving full information as to 
qualifications and experience together with names of three 
referees. should be lodged not tater than August 27,' 1960 


CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 
é 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Owing to expansion of the Department. and 
rticularly of the Residential centre for sfeqagoment 
tudies at Chesters, Bearsden, additional 
are required, coqectely 3 in the fields of Sonal 
Research. Statistics. Accountancy, Work Study 
and associated Gowen. 
full equivalent essential. 
level in eras or administra 
Salaries in the scale £1,050 x 7 450 
— £1,850 wun ‘ S$.S.U. and Fami 
One of the . if unmarried, 


persons 
have the oppertunity of acting as Assistant Resident 
Tutor et thé Residential Centre, with living 
accommodation at preferential terms 

Consultancy work germane to the Department's 
activities and interests is encouraged 

Forms of application may be had from the Secretary 
of the College, George Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


. 10 ; overseas £5 


Philippines 
Rhodesia(N.& 5S.) 
South Africa 


By air see below 


NOTES: Ale Freight ig normally 24/48 bourse slower then asir- est than one year (down to a minimum of 4 weeks) subscriptions airmail at £7 15s. a year; surface mail rates and atr- 
mall. Preportionste Retes are accepiable for subscriptions for Perces at official service addresses ‘cacept in Europe) can enter mail rates for Europe. altar and Malta are as shown above. 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION ENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & | Rue de l'Emir. Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept.. 74 

. . a H. h & Son. 71 Boulevard Orchard Road. Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Lid... P.O. Box $84, 7s 

, Rio de Janciro. | Anzac Avenue. Auckland; Gordon and Gotch (NZ), Ltd. 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wetimgton. 

NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Ltd, 6 Labirjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A'S Narvesens 

Road, Fort. C ENMARK: Ejnar Litteraturtieneste. P.O. Box 115, Osio. PAKISTAN: Pak American Commercial Inc., Bliphinstone 

PT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim aot Heliopolis. Street, P.O. Box 7359. Karachi, 3. PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, P O. Box 1451, Manila, 

2 Rotten uskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith | POLAND: A RS Polona. Krakowskic Prredmicsciec 7. Warsew, RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd, 

Saarbech, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koin 1; | P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRIC Al American & Overseas Publica- 

Giaktenn Travel Service, Ltd.. P.O. Box 401, tioms, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora Ipternational, Duque de Sexto, 56, 

» Athens. HOLLAND: Van Geideren. Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. x 156. Khartoum. SWEDEN. 

A Stockholms Enskilda Bank. Stockholm 16. SWITZERLAND: Agence Acberhard. Case, 125, Berne 

Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box 33. Dar cs Salaam. TURKEY : 

‘aspalaameted Librairie Hachette, 469 Istkial Caddesi, Beyoglu-istanbul, UGANDA: East African Standard: 

i: . PO. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES. British Publications Inc.. 30 East 60th Street, 

* Sudscriptions, ¥ Road, Tel Aviv. New York 22, N.¥.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washingion 4. D.C.; National 

iy Lomazze 52. ‘Mina SS, JAPAN: Maruzen & Co.. P.U. Box Publications Co.. 4055 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 5. California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidorg 
Joseph | Bahous & ( P.O. Box 66. Amman. KENYA: Eavt 


Santiago €.A.. Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apariade, 
. Box 30080, Nairom LEBANON - "Litrairics Antoine, A. Naufal & Freres, No, 2589, Caracas. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
MULLARD SOUTHAMPTON WORKS | YOUNG Germsa Waniniess Wise, 22, araduaied. imierovett 


on the look out for job in Bruish firm, sflording «hance 
of extending keowledge of Engiich.—Bon 1565 


INTROLLER large American factory. Caracas, Venesucia 
STATISTICIAN yg ge ee 


ee Saese. 35. wniversity —, proven 
Applicants, 24-30, ey Methods eed’ Gualiy Coorrol. A and should be capable experience management, accounting. me Soa 
of odvaing on Statistical Methods and Conve A particular ability and “Newt Fiend ies pete Oe eae eae 
interest in the techniques of and Analysis are required. Some 
industrial experience is preferable. (Ref. rath) BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ee ~~ EA and, W.C.2. Pes- 
WORK STUDY TRAINEE | Sven BUREAU, ie Sir 


agents, typewriting- 
Applicants, 22-30, should be of degree standard of education, but not necessarily | Seettatng: senmatting tases 
Cte ae a eee eee ee ees || eee eg eee 
qualities are cons I essential qualifications. am of es "ecat. On deferred « 
opportunity for a comprehensive training im the modera techniques of Work ary and s rte Notway esting Plante Lid - Box we, rete 
offers the chance of starting a most imteresting and rewarding career. (Ref. C.16.) Lomaten,, Reting, cic.. mow tresty a gilabie 1 protec 
Pooklet tree rom c jcaon 1 ay . 
pth starting sa‘aries and the Company's condit:ons of employment will be found “wee Mee dee am Geanaie akeos as oe 
© be attractive. 


and on Geomet Sets = Aunt issue 
Whicwt ” pumintied cnomils oy ft 


asad > Sorc ska Hien 
Apply in writing, ine. siving tall gurtientorn of tentoms sad ‘ous posit vanes om, aa a 
if any) to the Works, Millbrook THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
Industrial Estate, Southampton, quoting the appropriate ciao No. SECRETARIES 
mpione>n t ews c ered Secretaries 
“ Mullard” is the Trade Mark of Mullard Limued. | co! Mah secrets clin saccetive ‘poms are wrvhed te 


coowmunicare with the Secretaty af the insthute (Dept. &) 
4 New Bridge Sircet. London EC 4 


BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED | ENGINEERING - 


AUSTRALIA 
MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT pes etadnind tieailietha Oeaiiseitied 
Pty. Led. 
Applications are invited from mele Economics graduates in their carly 20's for : : : : 
the post of Market Research Assistant. a pean io ties Be on 
The company produces “ Cellophane,” polythen. and other p'astic films and field Services: 
surveys are carried our into the existing and potential markets for these products. MANUFACTURING 


The successful candidate (previous experience uscful but mot essential) should be UNDER LICENCE 

<apable of interviewing at all levels and of preparing concise reports on a wide range - Design—Erection—Plant Commissioning 

a Pe Be eee - Joint Ventures - Engineering Consulting 
Candidates must prepared to live in Lendoa areca. A comtributory pension and Representation - Agency Representa- 

scheme is operated and working condisions are cxcellent. tion ‘Market and Economic Research. 
Application forms can be obtained from the Personne! Officer, Bath Read, aaa, 


Bridgwater, Somerset. UNITED DEVELOPMENT 
. CORPORATION 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN Sarton | | Box 3640, G.P.O., SYDNEY, N.S.W., 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS ana . AUSTRALIA. 
AND HEAD. OF UL OARTUONE OF. POLITICR Bape waar A division of Brambles Induuries Limited. 
wclude lectures on Political Theory and insitucem Salen . 
on sale €1.050 to €1.550 with appreprae pfacteg 


sypmasnastion iF ssu5 child alloweme, sod removal EDUCATION AND COURSES 
a ome v ae 


Further particulars showld be ofteined from (he Seeretary 


The University. Aberdeen. ath «whom soptiveiions << coptes! EXPERT POSTAL TUITION Saale “RETARIAL wet or an especially for 
should Be lodge 


uatversiay 
S. sit-month micneive 
a not tat than September 10, 1 t tasmnations— ( nrverwt Lew. . ot an —s Organising : * 
Applicants overseas may submit One COPY. Seerctarial. Civil Service. Nensgramet. “Eagert, "Commenced, Holand Part Acemae. Wt} use, arse” Promos 
Se Certiticare Education. eh. Alo meny oractical 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT tor teas mation som cuiber’ eaves: Sinn "Season 
‘ subjecas hich interested. Secretary an HOLIDAYS with: PARENTS. € 
MANBRE & GARTON, LTD. ao a » oe | for parents Sheatain: Telegnene "Satery 2774 ‘oe agi ae 
eae ' METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS |= ="c The Groommank Group. Selsey. ¢ hicheser. Seme 
Apptations are insiied € bersered 


pr onpectus—{ 
Queee Victoria ect. London. nro eae Rat st hs. 
Accountants aged “i$ to 4% years for the pasties o@f oe ae a BSA. -_ Entrance £ : 
Chief Accoomamt at the Compra) s Hamaeremish 
fhe position & one of respomsibebty 
zocd prospects on@ the safery 


sd peat ee 7 THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT. 


sa! 


& Garton Lid.. . 6. STUDIES 
LANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF and THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY « OF COMMERCE 
SESSION 196641. 
— POSTGRADUATE DAY COURSES. 
aie, “Eanchvige” soo. ha 9 The SCHOOL- will OFFER the following FULL-TIME COURSES. 
wstderahie”cKoermt im ‘he teh” COMMENCING OCTOBER 3. 1960. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


IVY aod GIRLS BOARDING S HOOLS ond SH ASIDE 


etperience would be an advan 


Ce Pas Soe Ties ail te enigeied sin Ga im INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
of management suPiecs for Emgincer! Setence 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
4 <-,% 2 (nove enasatdl ig CM Mong, Sewer MARKETING 
© =) may he meet the 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY. TO 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF 
AND TECHNOLOGY, RESIDENTIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES, PITT 


M 
STUDIES, CHESTERS HOUSE, GLASGOW, C2. CENtral 
er ah ROAD, BEARSDEN. 6901 


2275. 


Ouawa. Printed in Enstand »} Prem: b'd. London. BCs Published by The Economies 
eicphone eS Sat tan 4nd 


Whrensl is! meat UK 44; Oversees 
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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
, of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


én Great Britain, look for the familiar signt 
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